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MONTHLY, 


A BULB GARDEN. 


“It’s rather dark in the earth today.’ 


Said one little bulb to his brother; 
‘But I thought that I felt a sunbeam 
ray— 
We must strive and grow until we nnd 
the way!” 
And they nestled close to each other. 
‘Thea they struggled and toiled by day 


and by night, 

Till two little snowdrops in green and 
white, ° 

Rose out of the darkness and into the 
light, 

And softly kissed one another. 


—Boston Journal. 
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found in our fruit markets. The cross 
of the new hybrid was made five 
years ago. It is one half Japanese 
tri-foliate, and one-half Florida sweet 
orange. The fruit is not as yet up 
to the flavor d@ired, but the experts 
who are in charge of the work hope 
to impfaye the fruit as the experi- 
ment progresses. It is expected that 
the new orange will flourish @s far 
north as Washington, D. C., thus mak- 
ing it possible to cultivate it through 
the southern states. This will move 


the orange district of Southern Cali- 
fornia many miles further north. The 
fruit is about two inches in diameter. 
It is tart, seedless, aromatic, and may 





5 CENTS A YEAR, 
Single Nos. 5 Cts. 


With all crops, if the best results 
are secured it is very essential that all 
of the work necessary, be done in good 


season. One advantage in 

 r not undertaking the plant- 
D mZS_. ing or cultivation of toc 
one. large an acreage is that a 

much better opportunity is af- 
forded of doing what is best 
to be done in the best sea- 
son. The farmer who is always be- 


hind, works to a _ disadvantage all 
through the seasson, and in the end 
comes out again behind, so far as the 
profits are concerned. In nearly all 
cases it is better to hire men, and 





teams, and get caught up with the 








A VALENCIA ORANGE GROVE, POMONA, CALIFORNIA. 


One of the most popular fruits that 
has found its way to the tablés of the 
American people is the orange. The 


— t fact that this fruit 
of — is in the market 
Orange the year around has 

‘ added to its val- 
ue, not only to the grower, but to the 
consumer as well. The production of 
Oranges in this country thus far, has 
been confined to Florida and South- 
etn California. Recent experiments 
conducted by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture has resulted 
in the production of a hardy hybrid 
orange which has much promise of 
revolutionizing the orange industry 
m this country. It is hoped that this 
Orange will prove as valuable as the 
naval orange which was introduced 
from Bohia, Brazil, in 1869 by the 
late Wm. Saunders, and which is now 
One of the most popular oranges 





be used for marmalade and drinks. If 
the fruit is as hard as it is thought 
to be, its objectionable features may 
be overcome by breeding and cultiva- 
tion. Orange growers are emphasiz- 
ing the importance of frequent and 
thorough cultivation of the orange 
groves. The orange will grow on a 
variety of soils, which has been a 
great help to the building up of the 
orange industry in Florida and Calli- 
fornia. 

During the last few years Valencia 
oranges have been grown quite ex- 
tensively in nearly all _ sections of 
Southern California. Among the late 
oranges it heads the list. The Valen- 
cia is not a heavy annual bearer and 
after the trees have matured they are 
inclined to produce a good crop only 
biennially. Our front page gives a 
view of a portion of an 80 acre grove 
of Valencia oranges in Pomona, Cali- 
fornia. 








work than to be behind, all through 
the season. But a still better plan at 
the start is not to undertake too much. 
Better a less acreage, with all of the 
work necessary done at the best time 
than a large acreage with the work 
always behind. 

It pays to farm well. A smaller 
acreage of rich soil thoroughly pre- 
pared in a good tilth planted in good 
season with good seed and given thor- 
ough cultivation when needed will 
give a better yield at a less cost and 
return a much better profit in every 
way than a larger acreage less care- 
fully farmed. Too many farmers un- 
dertake too much; they do not allow 
for delays, and as a consequence the 
crops are not put in as they should be. 
The cultivation is not given under 
such conditions and in such a way that 
the best results are not assured, and 
as a consequence in many cases the 

(Continued on page 8.) 
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For the busy, practica), working farmers ef 
America. It is their paper and claims 
their support. 





TERMS. 


Subscription Price Fifty cents per Year or 
thirty cents for six months, payable in ad vance 

Renewals—The date en the address label on 
each subscriber's pa per shows the time to which 
the subscription is paid, and is the subscriber's 
rece'pt. The paper is pafd for to and including 
the month (of the year) indicated on the label. 
If the date on the label is not changede-upon re- 


ceipt of the second paper. after payment of sub- | 


scription or if any error is noticed, subscribers 
will confer a favor by notifying us. In sending 
renewals always sign your order exactly as the 
name appears on address label. 

How to Remit—Send money by Postal Money 
Order, Express Order, Bank Draft or Registered 
Letter. Postage stamps in good condition ac- 
cepted for small amounts 

Change in Address— When ordering achange 


in the address, subscribers should be sure to) 


give their former as well as their present ad- 
dress, otherwise the address cannot bechanged. 

Discontinuances—If you wish SUCCESSFUL 
FARMING discontinued after your subscription 


has expired. so state when sending your order; | 
“S$” after your name on | 


we will then place an 
your acdress label, which will indicate that 
your name will be dropped at the expiration of 
tame paid for. 


Advertising Rates on application. 
Address a)) letters and orders to 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING PUB. CO., 
213-214-215 Manhattao. Building. 
Des Moines, Iowa. 





Our Advertisers. 


We believe that every advertisement in this 
paper is backed by a respo’s ble person. But to 


make doubly sure we will mage good any 1088 | 


to paid subscribers susiained by trusting any 


deliberate swindler advertising in our columns, 


and any such swindler will be publicly exposed. 
We protect subscribers against rogues. but we 
do not guarantee to adjust trifiing differences 
between subscribers and honest. responsible 
advertisers. Neither will we berespo*“sible for 
the debts of honest Dankrupts fancti ned by 
the courts. Notice of the complaint must be 
sentus within one month of the time of the 
transaction, and you must have mentioned 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING when writing the adver- 
tiser. 
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SYSTEM ON THE FARM. 
There is a great 
all 
tions. The duties of the farmer should 
be carried out on a systematic plan, 


need of system at 


if he would make his work count, at | 
There should be a regular | 
Those who | 
are familiar with the handling of live | 


all times. 
hour for feeding stock. 


stock, know only too well, that irregu- 


larity in time of feeding, works have | 


among stock of all kinds. Bawling, 
bleating, or squealing for an hour or 
so before being fed does not hasten 
but rather retards the fattening pro- 
cess of calves, lambs, or pigs. On the 


other hand if animals are given feed | 
hungry, they are) 


when they are not 
not prepared to digest and make the 
best use of it. 


and evening and there should be no 
exceptions to the rule. If there is 
ever a period on the farm when stock 
should be fed at regular intervals it 
is during tue winter time. Yet on 
many farms, the meals for the stock 
become a secondary consideration 
during the winter days, and are neg- 
lected. 
osition every time. The family meals 
should not vary ten minutes from the 


specified time, neither should the men 


keep the meals waiting. Get the chil- 
dren off to school on time and thus 
teach the boys and girls punctuality, 
the first principle of success in life. 
Regularity in carrying on the duties 
ip the home is conducive to the form- 


times in conducting farm opera. | 


There should be a reg-| 
ular time for feeding stock morning | 


Such neglect is a losing prop-| 











SUCCESSFUL X FARMING ing of correct habits wich are last- | 
i 


| study in various departments of agri- 


ng. System in every department of 
labor is essential to success, and the 
farm needs it at every turn, because 
the thrift and development of so many 
| living things is in the power of the 
| farmer. 
j . > * . : 

KEEP UP THE FERTILITY. 
In all of the farm operations it is 


important to look to future results, as 
well as present returns. Continuous 


| 


year without making adequate returns 
to the soils fertility impoverishes the 
land. While this was oone of the fun. 
damental rules laid down ages ago 
when farming was practiced in a 
crude way, yet history shows that in 
the Eastern and Southern states there 


is scarcely a farm district, but what} 


has examples of worn out land, where 
continuous cropping has been prac- 
ticed without keeping up a proper 
state of fertility. This condition of 
|affairs as it exists today should 
teach the Western farmer a lesson. 
The following table will give an 
idea of the approximate yearly ex. 
pense attending the use of commer- 


| cial fertilizers: 
Average Cost Total Value 
States. per acre. in Millions. 
North Atlantic ...... ee steams 
South Atlantic ...... CC = 22.7 
North Central ....... | Perr 7.2 
South Central ....... J 7 = 6.7 
The above table gives an adequate 





idea of the immense amount of com- 
mercial fertilizers used by the above 
|named sections of our country, in 
sustaining the fertility of the soil, and 
furnishes a timely lesson for the West- 
ern farmer and tells him again and 
again what he may expect if he con- 
tinues to remove vast harvest from 
his lands, without returning or sus- 
taining fertility. But by the careful 
husbanding of all manure on the farm, 
proper rotation of crops and thorough 
tillage, there is no reason why this 
enormous expense should be thrown 





the western farmer. 
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James Wilson, Secretary U. 
S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C.: “The first 
copy of Successful Farming that 
I have seen comes to my desk 
this morning. It should become 
a valuable farm journal, as the 
editor has had the education 
and experience necessary to en- 
able him to do good work. The 
paper is neatly gotten up and 
clearly printed containing val- 
uable matter of interest to the 
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reader.” 
rvryrtwrverYS Sree Sees 
~ 
_/ KEEP POSTED. . 


The farmer needs to keep posted 
along all lines pertaining to his farm 
operations, especially in reference to 
|'the sale of farm products. A failure 
|in this respect often causes a great 
‘loss on the farm. In marketing pro- 
| duce of all kinds there is no need of 
‘loss, if the daily paper is taken, and 
|the market and crop reports are con- 
sulted. In shipping live stock there 
‘is no possible excuse for losses in 
sales, if the shipper adheres to the 
first principles, by keeping a close 
watch on the markets and sales tak- 
ing place in the great live stock mar- 
kets. In matters pertaining to farm 
work much practical and scientific in- 
formation can be obtained by attend- 
‘ing farmers’ institutes. At such 
'meetings the farmer can touch el- 
‘bows with his neighbor, and with 


in the future upon the shoulders of) 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


15.6 | “The United States has the 


; leasure. 
cropping on the same land year after | P 


those who are making a_ special 


Plan to take a part 
in these meetings, become informed 
upon the doings of the experiment 
station of your own state, and the 
work of the State Board of Agricul- 
ture, as well as the Department of 
Agriculture of the United States. At- 
tend your state and county fairs, and 
take a hand in things tnat are tend- 
ing to make work on the farm a 
Give the boys and girls a 
chance to enjoy the reading of maga- 
zines, and good up to date papers in 
order that they may become acquaint- 
ed with current events; let them know 
of the profits and losses on the farm; 
interest them in this way and thus 
lesson the continued flocking of 
young men and women from the farm 
to the city, which today has increased 
to enormous proportions. Lastly 
look ahead; plan the coming sea- 
son’s work, using foresight and judg- 
ment, which method will not only ad- 
vance the farmer’s own personal in-, 
terest, but the interest of the entire 
agricultural world. 
> + * & # 


HEALTH OF AMERICAN CATTLE. 


Secretary Wilson in discussing dis- 
eases among American cattle says: 
ealthiest 
cattle of any nation on earth. This 
is owing to our rigid system of in- 
spection and prompt measures to erad- 
icate disease. In Burope 40 per cent 
of the cattle are infected with tuber. 
culosis and in the United States only 
10 per cent, and we will eventually 
have it entirely eradicated. We have 
inspectors in Europe, and no animal 
infected in any way is permitted to 
pe shipped to this country. 

Our efforts to prevent the spread of 
the foot and mouth disease in Massa- 
chusetts have met with marked suc- 
cess. The disease has been eradi- 
cated, and we are now engaged in fu- 
migating infected places. Hay, grain, 


cultural work. 


|or anything which might harbor bac- 





illi will be treated or destroyed. We 
have to burn some barns where the 
disease was the worst but, of course. 
we will pay for them. Our system 
has been to destroy’ entire herds 
where one animal was affected, and 
this is the only safe way. In Asia 
they destroy only the diseased animal, 
and as a result always have the dis- 
ease with them.” 
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KEEP THE GROUND OCCUPIED. 


To make the most out of the gard- 
en it is essential that the ground be 
kept occupied with a crop all through 
the growing season. By a little plan- 
ning as soon as the crop is ready to 
harvest, another can be growing to 
take its place. With a good part of 
the garden it is possible to grow two 
crops in one season, while in some 
eases three crops are possible. In 
this way a small plot of ground can be 
extended to produce not only a good 
supply of fresh vegetables, to use dur- 
ing the spring and summer, but a 
supply that can be stored away to use 
during the winter. Another advant- 
age in keeping the _soil occupied is, 
that it will help materially to keep 
down the weeds. With too many, 
when the first crop of vegetables are 
harvested, the weeds are allowed full 
sway until time to begin preparing for 
another season’s vegetables. This in- 
creases the labor of growing the vege 
tables very materially. 

With a number of garden crops by 


making repeated plantings it is pos- 


sible to maintain a supply all through 


the season or until frost in the fall 7 
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There is an additional advantage in 
doing this, it keeps the land occupied 
and helps to keep down the weeds. 
Besides furnishing something tooth- 
some and wholesome for the table. 

There are two objections to seeding 
down the orchard to grass. One is 
that the grass plants draw too heav- 
ily on the moisture and the other is it 
forms too close a’sward around the 
trees. Clover will soon grow rank 
enough and the roots go much deeper 
into the soil, and do not injure the 
trees nearly as much. In fact, it 
properly managed the growing of 
clover after the trees come into bear- 
ing is more or less beneficial. 





is not to grow too many grain crops 
in succession. Our rule is to plow un- 


years and this with the saving and 
applying of all of the manure possible 
tility. No grain is sold but everything 
is ted out to stock on the farm. 
this way.considerable manure is made, 


crops and the keeping of more stock 
and the making of more manure. 

For a horse that has acquired the 
habit of bolting his food, one of the 
best plans of feeding is to cut a por 
tion of hay or unthreshed oats and 
mix his ration of grain with it, damp- 
ening it slightly. This compels more 
thorough mastication. 

a * & * * 


RANGE SHEEP. 


west during the past decade -has 
reached proportions far beyond the 
most sanguine expectations of those 
engaged in that industry. During the 
past three months, there unas been 
larger shipments ot range sheep made 
to the eastern markets than ever be- 
fore in the history of the sheep range 
. industry. The states principally en- 
- gaged in this industry comprise the 
state of Montana, Idaho, Oregon and 
Wyom.ing. Over three and one-half 
million of this class of sheep, on De- 
cember last had been shipped to east- 
ern markets. This is a record breaker, 
and is due largely to the present scar- 
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The flock masters declared early in 
tue season that it would be better tc 
reduce the number of sheep being 
kept om the anges and in consequence 
the sheepmen would be benefited, fo1 
the next two or three years at least 
by giving lands over which the sheep 
roam an opportunity to recuperate 
The recent early snows in the moun- 
tains give promise 
plenty of moisture necessary for a 
good growth of grass next season 
Taken as a whole, the profits realized 
from the sale of range mutton has 
> 

, 
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been good. We recently visited the | 
range district of the west, and was | 
pleased to note that the range prob. 
lem in sheep raising is gradually, but | 
surely, systematizing itself. The free | 
grass regions for sheep grazing are 
becoming reduced in area each year 
and free range territory is hard to 
find. The encouragement given by the 
passage of the irrigation act by con. 
gress, has gone a long way toward 
Solving the range question. An in- 
flux of settlers into the range district | 
of the west has been going on during | 
the year and has resulted in many of | 
the sheepmen, seeing the necessity of 
controlling definite areas of land suf 
ficient to furnish a year’s supply of | 
food. In addition to this, a strenuous 
effort is being made to improve their 
flocks, by the introduction of better 
Strains of high grade blood. In many ! 










One way of building up the fertility | 
der a crop of clover at least every four | 


helps very materially to build up fer- | 
In | 


making the land richer, insures larger | 


Raising sheep op the ranges in the | 


city of winter forage on the ranges. | 


-at there will be | 


of these states large tracts of land are | The 
being purchased and fenced. A_ cer- 
tain portion containing a water sup- 


ply is reserved, and near to the supply 
or adjoining, land is devoted to the 
growing of alfalfa, clover and grain 
tor fall and winter feeding.. The most 
desirable ranches are those where ir- 
rigation can be employed to. insure 
iarge yields of crops, suitable for sheer 
feed. It has been customary for some 
time to cull the sheep on the ranges 
each year. These culls are made up 
of old ewes and those with broken 
mouths or injured udders together 
with thin weathers. These animals 
‘are separated from the flocks and ship- 
ped to people in certain districts, in 
the east or middle west who make a 
business of feeding and fitting this 
class of sheep for market. On the 
ranges such sheep bring only small 
prices and are purchased at a nominal 
cost of from 75 cents to $1.50. The 
feeders plan to realize from one tc 
two dollars net on each sheep. A 
number of such feeders live in or close 
to the wheat district of the west where 
they can purchase wheat screenings 
'and broken kernels of wheat trom 
large flour mills or grain elevators. 
This class of grain food costs from $7 
to $10 per tom and is fed to the sheep 
in conjunction with timothy hay or 
clover. We recently visited one of 
these large feeding establishmments 
in Minnesota where from five to ten 
thousand sheep were being fed on 
wheat screenings and timothy hay. 
The owner of the flock anticipated a 
prefit of from $1 to $2 per head, on all 
sheep he was feeding. Since it has 
| become practical to feed sheep on the 
|ranges, this practice will ultimately 
| pass away, which will add_ to the 
| prafits of the western sheepmen. It is 
‘evident that the day of large sheep 
ranges will soon be a thing of the 
past. A sentiment is prevalent among 
‘the sheepmen throughout the west 
| pointing toward the search for chear 
‘lands where grass is abundant and 
| where the rights of the sheepmen can 
| be protected. 
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SUCCESS IN 
The success which is attained in 
nowadays, depends very 
|largely upon knowledge, industry. 
| thrift, enterprise and above all re- 
;sourceful ideas, thereby planning to 
make the income exceed the outgo. 
We hear a great deal said these days 
about financing. There is no business 
where first principles of financiering 
are more completely involved than in 
successful farming. The executive 
ability required to look after the de- 


FARMING. 


| farming 


| tails of farm work is not unlike the 


administrative ability required to 
conduct a business involving millions 
of dollars of capital. There is no di- 
viding line between the home life and 
the farm work, the two go hand in 
hand, and it is the two factors, the 
farm and the household, that make 
a complete whole. There is much 
that goes to make life more pleasant 
on the farm at the present time and 
adds much to the success of farm 
work. The present modern convien- 
ces found in rural telephones, mail de- 
liveries and modern machinery has 
silenced forever the old time adage 
“man’s works from sun to sun and wo- 
man’s work is never done.” Success 
in farm work depends more and more 
upon the thought put into farming. 
Actual thinking is what we mean. 
The looking ahead into the solving of 


|many problems that are sure to pres: 


ent themselves during the seasons ac- 
tivities. 





U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


The annual report of the Secretary 
(of the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
|} ture contains an extended review oi 
| the rapid growth of that department 
and the general activity and advance- 
ment in the various divisions of agri- 
culture throughout the country. The 
department is doing a wonderful 
work under the direction of Secre- 
tary Wilson, whose practical and sci 
entific methods are giving agriculture 
an impetus heretofore unknuwn. A 
vast amount of work is being done by 
specialists in the various divisions of 
the department. The Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry has given out much in- 
formation on animal diseases, their 
causes, prevention and cure. The 
value of export of animals for the 
year amounted to $244,733,062.00. 
The strictest quarantine is main- 
tained at the ports on the sea coast 
in order to prevent the introducction 
of animal pregues. The Bureau of 
Plant Industry. has been doing a most 
important work in the study of plant 
diseases, plant breeding, the growing 
of new varieties of grain, fruit, etc. 
The investigation of grain and forage 
crops, which are of vital importance 
to America, has been carried on suc: 
cessfully. Tht Department of Soil 
physics has been examining soil in 
all parts of the country. Attention 
has been paid during the past year 
to the reclammation of the alkali 
lands, which-is of great moment to 
the irrigators, in the mountain ranges 
and on the Pacific coast, with a view 
to improving soil fertility, cultivation 
and cropp.ng.*%An effort has been 
made to improve the crop reporting 
service and a report will subsequent- 
ly be made to congress on this sub- 
ject. The office of experiment sta- 
tions has been enlarged in several di- 
rections. The report shows that great- 
er public interest has been manifested 
in agricultural experiment stations du- 
ring the past year than ever before. A 
large attendance of students in agri- 
cultural colleges and at farmers insti- 
tutes are noticed. 


The goom&roads movement and for- 
estry is being pushed forward as rap- 
idly as the funds of the department 
will permit. In commenting on far- 
mers’ institutes the secretary points 
out that during the past year ovei 
2,300 institutes have been held in the 
United States, of which $200,000.00 is 
given by different states and ter- 
ritories for carrying on this work. On- 
ly about 7 per cent of ine farmers of 
the country were reached in this way, 
while the publications of the stations 
reaches only 500,000 of the 10,000,000 
farmers im the United States. The 
general work of the department is 
being carried on with vigor and ef- 
fectiveness. 

az . * * 7 

Manure is most valuable when the 
liquids and solids have been saved to- 
gether. One of the best ways of se- 
curing the’ liquids is by using planty 
of bedding. In summer saw-dust is a 
good substitute to use for bedding, and 
in winter wheat straw is hard to equal. 


With all cultivated crops one de- 
cided advantage in giving clean culti- 
vation is the saving of labor in har 
vesting; lessing very materially the 
cost. While in addition it also lessene 
the labor of preparing the soil for the 
next crop. 
* > &© &« &@ 

“How many people think, who think 
they do, and how many think harshly 





of the thinking few.” 





Agriculture 











The farmers of our country are requested to 
contribute to this department. 







“Exciting fights and brawls, I trow, 
May flow from Pleasure’s cup; 

But it takes the farmer with his plow 
To stir the country up.” 


Pea vines grown upon the land, and 
left to protect the surface until prep- 
aration is made for the~ next crop, 
furnishes a supply of nitrogen in a 
cheap and desirable condition. 

. * 7 7 > 

If part of the hay must be stacked 
outside, put in long ricks and not in 
round stacks as almost twice the sur, 
face will be exposed to the weather tc 
be damaged. An important item in 
stacking hay or grain of any kind is 
to keep the middles full and wel) 
tramped and sloping to the sides. 

. + * . 7 

The most exhaustive crops of fer- 
tility are those grown for their seeds 
while the most ameliorating are those 
consumed in a green state on the farm 
Of the different crops, clover draws a 
larger portion from the air than almost 
any other crop grown on the farm. 
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Some cereals like wheat bran, lin- | 
seed meal and cotton seed meal return | 


value in manure nearly equal to thei) 
cost, and at the same time are often 


among the very best that can be se | 
lected for the stock. The best way of | 


using this class of foods is by combin 
ing with coe grains and roughness rais 
ed on the farm. 
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GATHER CORN EARLY. 


Considerble loss is occasioned with 
many farmers by leaving the corn in 
the field to long after it has matured 
sufficiently to husk. Our rule is to 
commence husking just as soon as 
sufficiently dry, and to push the work 
until all is in the crib. Not only is 
the corn much safer from injury in 
the crib, but when desired to use the 
stalks for feed the fields can be used 
to a much be.ter advantage if the 
stock can be curned in to them in 
good season in the fall rather than 
later. It is rarely good economy to 
expose stock to cold and storm in or- 
der to have them glean the stalk 
fields. But yet in many cases this 
must be done or the feed is wasted. 
Getting the corn out in good season in 
the fall, would largely avoid this and 
at the same time more benefit be se- 


cured. 


Keeping Manure Near the Surface. 


After the ground is plowed for fal) 
wheat sowing, it will be, in man» 
cases, found a good plan to gather up 
and haul out and scatter over the 
ground, all of the manure possible 
The work of preparing the land prop 
erly for the reception of the seed, is of 
first importance, then have the manure 
worked sufficiently into .we soil. This 
will be better than to apply the ma- 
nure on the stubble land and plow 
under. With wheat especially, the 
best results will not be secured if the 
manure is covered up deep, the better 
plan is to keep it near the surface 
and this canm:best be done by applying 
on the surface after plowing. With : 
little care on most farms, a consider- 
able quantity of manure can be gather. 
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Ground vs. Whole Grain. 

Feeding experiments by W. P. 
| Wheeler with laying hens, conducted 
for the purpose of making compari- 
sons of the relative merits of whole 
grain and ground grain, are recorded 
in Bulletin No. 106 of the New York 
State Station. The author says: “In 
considering the effect of different ra- 
tions upon egg production, the results 
| from hens of one of the better laying 
breeds, as in this case the Leghorn, 
are of greater importance. While the 
pen of Leghorns having whole grain 
fell off in laying during the second 
year, as well as both pens of Cochins, 
the Leghorns having had the ground 
grain laid better during the second 
yard than during the first. Allowing 
for the cost of hatching and the food 
cost of growing the pullets for this 


|feeding experiment, and considering | 


the market value of the hens at the 
end, there was for the two years, 
| with those having the whole grain, 
an excess in thé value of product 
| over the cost of food of 48.6 per cent. 
| With those having the ground grain 
| there was an excess of 68.5 per cent. 
The actual difference over the total 
| cost of food was about one-third great- 
ler with the hens having the ground 
| grain ration.” 


| {~prealdent RraestB Nichols - 


President Ernest R. Nichols, 
Kansas State Agricultural Col- 


lege: “I have read Successful 
Farming with considerable in- 
terest. You have done very 


well indeed in starting right. I 
congratulate you on so favor- 
able a beginning of what will 
undoubtedly continue to be a 
successful agricultural paper.’ 


: 
: 
| IRRIGATION RETURNS. 


In connection with the present in- 
| terest in the development of irrigation 
| in the West, the following facts noted 
|from a paper recently issued by the 
| United States Geological Survey on 
| the “Development and Application of 
| Water near San Bernardino, Colton, 
|ard Riverside, California,” by J. B. 
| Lippincou, resident hydrographer for 
the State of California, will be of in- 
terest as showing what may be done 
by means of irrigation and also the 
limit of its possibilities. 

In the eleven years prior to 1898 
there were shipped from Riverside 
nearly seven million boxes of oranges, 
which at fair figures means an aver- 
age of income of $1,000,000 a year. 
With the present condition of the or- 
chards an income twice as large may 
be expected. During the season 1897. 
98 four thousand carloads of citrus 
fruits were shipped from Riverside, 
while in 1899 the annual yield was 
said to be one-third of the entire out- 
put of the State. Previous to the ap- 
plication of water this section was a 
poor sheep pasture, worth hardly 75 
cents an acre, 

With regard to individual profits, a 
man should average 10 per cent on his 
investment at the end of fifteen years, 
but if the conditions are modified by 
a lack of water supply, destructive 
frosts, or low grade of trees, the 
profits may be much reduced. It 
cost in the neighborhood of $900 an 
acre to get a citrus orchard in bearing 
condition, including land, water, and 
interest on the investment. Under fa- 
vorable conditions a ten-year-old or- 
chard should produce $200 gross and 
$100 net per acre. When all condi- 
tions are satisfactory it takes five or 
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ed up and applied in this way. 





more years of hard patient, and intel- 


| ligent work to place an orchard on a 
| paying basis; so it will readily be 
|} seen that it is not a poor man’s busi- 
| ness, but is subject to the stern laws 
|of the survival of the fittest , as are 
/other lines of enterprise. When, 
however, success comes, life in this 
region is ideal—a country life in a 
pleasant land among golden fruit and 
cultivated neighbors, with most of the 
conveniences of the city. 
+ * as . ~ 


FARM AND HOME. 

By Mrs. Van Riper, Paso Robles, Cal. 
It gives an invigorating view to note 
‘the great changes that scientific and 
| improved methods have made in farm- 
| ing in the last two decades. And 
|judging from the unhalting dispo. 
_tion of the American people, these 
changes are the mere beginnings of 
advanced methods and improvements 
calculated to lift the farmer and the 
farmer’s wife out of the depths of toil 
and isolation, in which they have long 
been enslaved. Life on the farm has 
been freed from a great deal of the 
deprivation that was felt by the tiller 
of the soil in another generation, and 
though we have not yet gone far 
enough in the new era, to have data 
for final conclusions, ma old time 
theories have perished in the face of 
achievements, and few would be wil- 
ling to return to primative conditions. 
Just here I wish to suggest a change 
which would preserve to the family 
the “home” and be immeasurably 
beneficial to the farmer’ swife. Let 
separate buildings be furnished and 
occupied by the help employed on the 
farm. On almost every ranch or large 
farm in California one will see the 
long low ranch house, one-half of 
which is served as kitchen and dining 
room where a man is employed to 
cook and serve the meals to the help. 
The other half is used as a sleeping 
room by the men who attend to their 
own bed making. In her quiet cot- 
tage near by the wife and mother has 
time and opportunity to care for the 
comfort and well being of husband 
and children and herself enjoy a home 
with time and leisure, for reading and 
society. In these prosperous times 
when farmers in the middle west can 
sell cattle on foot for 7 and 8 cents per 
pound, and corn at 50 cents per bush- 
el, I think they could and should take 
this into consideration. It is an ax- 
fom that betterment of conditions is 
a practical paying business  invest- 
ment, and though obvious, has not 
definitely impressed itself upon the 
minds of the rustling farmers east of 
the Rockies. So many forget that 
wealth does not consist in money 
alone, but rather in tue comfort it 
brings. Old methods must yield to 
the new or we mistake the times in 
which we live. The hurrying events 
of the last few years have impelled 
farmers forward and old policies are 
not as prevalent as formerly, and there 
is just ground for believing that the 
day is near at hand when farming and 
farm life shall become the pleasant 
and successful occupation that it 
ought to be. 
€ 
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One reason why commerc.al fer- 
tilizers can be used to good advantage 
wit.‘ woeat is that they contain the 
necessary plant food, especially phos- 
phate which wheat requires. This 
mineral plant food can take the 
place of stable manure better for 
wheat than any other crop. At the 
same time the continual growing of 
wheat on the same land, only using 
commercial fertilizer will gradually 





lead to an exhaustion of the soil. 
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Root hairs, play a most important 
part in taking up piant food from the 
soil. They occur in great numbers on 
nearly all roots of plants, and begin 
their growth incidental to the pushing 
out of froots from the germinating 
seed. These minute hairs develop just 
behind the root tips. Their main 
function is to absorb water, and the 
plant food it contains. In the same 
way that leaves increase the absorb- 
ing surface of the plant above ground, 
the root hairs increase the absorbing 
surface of the roots. Each little root 
hair is composed of a single elongated 
cell, and is filed with the living part 
of plant life, known to botanists as 
protoplasm, 

Root hairs increase with most won- 
derful rapidity. As the roots advance 
through the soil by growth, new root 
hairs are formed in front of the older 
ones, while those farthest back as rap- 
idly die off, so that there is in 
reality only a short portion of 
the young rootlet that bears 
root hairs at any one time. 

Root. hairs are not easily dis- 
tinguished on roots growing in 
natural soil, but they may be 
discovered by the aid of a pock- 
et magnifying lens. Where 


roots are found growing in 
sand, the root hairs may be 
best seen. By carefully remov- 


ing the soil particles about the 
young roots, the silky like root 
hairs may be seen filling the 
fine pores of the soil or en- 
veloping the soil particles. The 
illustrations furnished on this 
page of Successful Farming 
shows the roots and root hairs 
of a young wheat plant, and a 
seeding of a turnip. It is inter- i/ 
esting to note in this connec- 
tion that root hairs have the 
power to absorb moisture from f 
soil particles which contain 
only slight quantities of mois- 
ture, aside from their power to 
absorb moisture from the soil, 
root hairs are able to dissolve 
mineral matters, in the soil, by 
their excretions, thus affording 
the plant an opportunity to use 
such matters as plant food. ! 
+. ” . +. a 

IMPROVE THE LIVE STOCK. 

In his response to the ad- 
dress of welcome at the Bloom: 
ington convention, Professon 
Davenport of the Illinois Agri- 
cultural College, took up the 
question of improving the live 
stock of the country and care- ° 
fully considered the conditions 
which surrounded that indus- 
try. Among other things which 


— 


duced for the benefit of the 
Successful Farming readers: 


“I am creditably informed that one- 


third of the meat shops of a large east- 
ern city closed permanently within a 
year, not so much from the high prices 
of meat as from the average unsatis- 
factory quality they were obliged to 
handle. They united in expressing the 
feeling that this year people are learn- 
ing their business. Here is a state of 
affairs right in the midst of prosperous 
times. If it be true that the producer 
of tough beef is operating at the peril 
and disarrangement of our beef eating 
instinct, then every producer of beef 
suffers—the producer of the good as 
well as of the bad, and this associa- 
tion can undertake no greater work 








not created as in other lines of com 


than to institute proceedings to amel- 
iorate conditions in this regard. 


“If there is too much bad beef it is 
because there are too many inferior 
cattle—too many that should never 
have been born. And that is because 
there are too many scrub bulls and 
too few good ones in service. Indi- 
viduals in this association are in the 
business of breeding the best of their 
kind. Why should not a propaganda 
be undertaken to sell more good bulls? 
Do you say that auctions are held al- 
ready but that farmers do not come? 
Then I will say tnat these auctions 
are commonly understood to be for the 
breeders of purebred animals, not for 
the mass of men engaged in common 
cattle raising and the prices realized 
and advertised afterwards strengthen 
this impression, and deter rather than 
entice attendance; and I will say, too, 
that we do not need to go to great auc- 
tions at Chicago and Kansas City for 
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ROOTS OF A YOUNG WHEAT PLANT. 
(2) The sand surrounded by root hairs, 
4: Root tips. 

he said, the following is repro- 2, TURNIP SEEDLING SHOWING FINE ROOT HAIRS. ¢o, 
(After Frank and Tschirch.) 


other commodities. The seller seeks 
the buyer in these days and we must 
find a better way than has yet been 
found of selling bulls. In some way 
we must sell more bulls, both for the 
good of the breeder, the benefit o1 the 
country at large and for the safety 
of our natural meat eating proclivities. 

“There is neither time nor space to 
talk this out, but a somewhat extend: 
ed study of the situation has convinc- 
ed me that the world is supplied with 
our commodities most. awkwardly; 
that existing appetites and demands 
are not met and satisfied as they one 
day will be, and that new ones are 





mercial activity; that our methods of 
selling have not been much studied 
and are therefore crude and unde- 
veloped; that as a consequence the 
quantities consumed and the prices 
are not to be accepted as fixed facts; 
that prices are not to be sought alone 
and cheapened or in lessened produc. 
tion, but also in increased sales, and 
that to extend consumption and stimu- 
late trade is one of the greatest pres- 
ent needs of American agriculture. 
“How is this done? I do not know, 
but I do know that we shell have tc 
settle the problem as others have set- 
tled it by addressing ourselves to its 
serious study, and I commend the field 
to the careful consideration of asso- 
ciations such as this, in all branches 
of agriculture.” 
~ + . * » * 
HOW™ 1. RAISE PRIZE WINNING _ 
PERCHERONS. 
By S. S. Spangler, Milan;-Me. 
“Replying to your réeqrest that 
I should..write.anartiele-upon 
horse ~breeding,—.and’" howto 
-am.afraid I cannet-eemmand 
3 the-tanguage™ to Tiny—express 
myself. There are so many 
things so essential to stock rais- 
ing of all kinds that in giving 
ideas there are many important 
things overlooked, and miany 
things can only be learned or 
understood by actual experience, 
but should I attempt to advise a 
new beginner in the art of rais- 
ing and handling horses I would 
say first, select a breed of horses 
that seems nearest your idea of 
the type of horse that most 





suits your liking for usefulness7~—— 


quirement for tHe farmer/so 
well the draft horse; and 
while I\prefer the . Percheron 
horse to aH other ft breeds, 
I ser admire good draft 
horse and hav, en many good 
ones aside ffom tle Percheron. 


but I thipk it doubtfifhif any is 
so wel’ adapted to an ‘@ll-pur. 
pose“draft horse as. the\Per- 


ron. After selecting the 
kind of breed you prefer, be 
very sure to select good norses 
for the foundation stock, for 
there is no breed but what has 
many poor ones, and no breed 
that has horses of perfection. 
First in selecting a draft horse 
see that he has plenty of size 
for no horse is a draft horse 
without size, but don’t be. car- 
ried away with size alone 
in this there are many 
mistakes. See that the 


horse has a good sized round 


foot (but not too flat) and a firm flat 
leg (and not too meaty) and in mov: 
ing or standing keeps his legs well 
under him. See that he has a good 
middle with a well sprung and close 
rib, for with a poor middle you have 
a poor feeder. See that he has plenty 
of breast with thick sloping shoulders, 
for he must have plenty of lung pow: 
er. See that his neck sets well over 
his shoulders for this gives him a 
shorter and stronger back. Don’t ex- 
pect a draft horse to have a long 
slim neck for he can’t be a draft 
horse and a road horse too, but if his 
neck sets well over his shoulders he 
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can surely raise his head high enough. 


See that he is broad between the 
eyes for intelligence belongs to a good 
horse; and last, but mot least, see that 
he has a hind quarter long and well 
coupled, and thick and muscular in 
the thighs as the hind quarters ha: 
most to do in moving a load. As to 
color it has been said that all good 
horses have good color vut I will ven- 
ture to say that few good horses are 
found in poor, weak, milky colors 
therefore select dark colors. I don’t 
mean by this to be confined to black 
but any dark shade color, and I thinl 
there is none better than a good dar 
grey, although the black is the most 
popular of the two at the present time. 

In selecting the foundation stock 
don’t be misled to believe that the 
sire is the all important feature in 
horse breeding for the dam has equal: 
ly as much to do with after results. 
With very few exceptions show me a 
good horse and it will be safe to say 
he had a .good mother. After the 
foundation has been properly laid 
start out with the idea of raising use- 
ful horses and this can scarcely be 
done without makirg the mothers use- 
ful and if possible to not stop short of 
making the sire useful as well. How 
could anyone reasonably expect to 
raise useful work horses from idle 
ancestors. It takes work to form the 
right kind of bone and muscle; not 
only this, but it takes work to form 
the right kind of mind and disposi- 
tion. Lacking in any of these essen- 
tial things and you fail to have a 
good horse. While work is essential 
feed and care must not be overlooked 
but how many peuple are misled as to 
what care is. Care can be summed 
up in just one word (comfort). 


As said before, give the mares plen.- 
ty of work, plenty of good nourish- 
ing food and plenty of room to exer 
cise when not at work, and a good 
clear) bed to lie on, and . prefer to 
turn the mares out to pasture both 
summer and winter while not at work 
especially in the summer time if thc 
weather is not stormy. Nothing is 
more distaste.ul to a horse than a 
close, damp stall and this is why the 
pasture is usually preferable. No one 
is so well prepared to raise good 
horses as the farmer as he can fur- 
nish them work to pay their keep and 
at the same time teach them to be 
useful. I have no patience with an 
idle hot house horse or the man who 
raises them. True, with idleness, ¢ 
colt can soon be grown to a bulk of 
something but his usefulness will 
surely be impaired. As much as I re- 
gret to see horses in pasture on short 
feed this is preferable .o full feed 
confinement and idleness. As I have 
before stated, give the mare plenty ol 
steady work while she carries the foal 
but of course care suould be taken 
that she is not overworked, and when 
the colt is nine or ten days old teach 
it to the halter and see that it is tied 
a little each day, and when it is a few 
weeks old furnish the young thing 
with a little bran or oats and. gradu- 
ally increase on its feed as it grows 
older, and when weaning time comes 
the weaning process will be so easy 
that the colt or mother will hardly 
know it, and the farmer has accom- 
plished almost without expense what 
is an expensive task to the large 
breeder. As to breaking colts to the 
harness this can scarcely be com- 
menced too young, but I would prefer 
their first. lesson to begin at two years 
old or before, but in such a mild 
way as not to injure the young things, 
and at three or four years of age the 
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colt has been developed enough to 
begin to earn his own way on the 
farm. It has been said that all time is 
too short to fit a horse for the show, to 
some extent this is true, as perfection 
is never attained. 

As to Regina No. 28817, the cham- 
pion Percheron mare of all ages at 
Chicago Of the present year, she is 
from a family of good work stock. He1 
dam was one of usefulness, she her- 
self has been useful, being worked the 
past season up to within a few weeks 
of the snow and turned ‘into the pas- 
ture at night until about four weeks 
before the show and is ready at all 
times to take up her duties of farm 
work and pay for her keep. 
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Professor Frank H. Hitch- 
cock, Chief of Division of For- 
eign Markets, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. 
C.: “I have had an opportunity 
to look through Successful 
Farming carefully and find that 
it contains a goodly store of in- 
teresting matter. We shall be 
pleased to receive future issues : 
to place on file in this office.” 
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How to Reduce Feed Bills. 

At the Delaware station a discus 
sion on the relative quantities of pro- 
tein produced by alfalfa, cowpeas and 
crimson colver based on data obtain 
ed in different experiments is sum. 
marized as follows: 

Maximum crops of alfalfa of aver- 
age tests yield 1,230 pounds of protein 
per acre, equivalent to the amount 
contained in approximately 1% tons 
of cottonseed meal. 

Maximum crops of cowpeas and 
maximum crops of crimson clover oi 
average tests contain each not more 
than 725 pounds of protein per acre 

A crop of clover and one of peas 
may be grown and made into hay an 
nually from one and the same acre of 
land. 

Hence where alfalfa fails to thrive 
peas and clover may be found to be a 
profitable substitute. 

+ . * * . 


HANDLING MANURE. 


It is a good plan to get all of the 
manure possible upon the land, espec. 
ially the corn land, before planting 
While, of course, it is best, so far as 
can be done, to do this during the 
winter and very early spring, yet as 
a choice between allowing the manure 
to lie in the stable and sheds until 
after harvest and hauling out and ap- 
plying just before planting. We 
would prefer the latter. We plowed 
our corn ground late in the fall, and 





through the winter are hauling out | 


and supplying the manure as fast as 
made, and will continue.to keep the 
stables and feed lots cleaned up until 
time to plant corm By going over 
with a disc harrow and then- pulveriz- 
ing with a smoothing harrew before 
planting, the manure will be reason- 
ably well worked into the’ surface of 
the soil, and necessary~- cultivation 
will finish. After trying different 
plans of management -with the ma- 
nure, we have -.concluded, that all 
things considered, with the exception 
of the garden and truck :patches, the 
better plan is to haul .out.and apply 
the manure as fast as::it is made, or, 
as soon as the other farm,work will 
permit. For the garden,and truck 
in the spring, the manure in the cat- 


tle part of the barn is allowed to ac- | sodeasiest 


cumulate, using plenty of bedding and 
when the cattle are turned out on 
(Continued on page 15.) 











NEW RUMELY 


SEPARATOR 


exemplifies all that is best in the threshing 
machine maker's art. Nothing approaches 
it for him who makes threshing a Cosiness. 
It threshes, cleans, saves for the farmer, 
makes mpney for its owner and has the 
speed and durability. Threshermen should 
investigate the Wind Stacker, Self Feeder 
and other attachments and features which 
mark the Rumely as the prince of thresh- 
ers, Write for the Rumely catalogue be- 
fore buying. Mailed free. 


M. RUMELY CO., La Porte, Ind. 








OUR ADVICE 
and write toda 


for our “- 
Grocery List. e send it FRE 
to heads of families, It will enable 
you to save 15 to 40 per cent on your 
groceries. Our shipments go every- 
where and always prove satisfac- 
tory. Write for Grocery List today. 


Montgomery Ward & Co., 
Chicago 












4s a Thoroughly Good One. 
It’s Material, Workmanship, Design 
and Finish are unequalled. It possesses 
the same long wear ability as all Avery 
Goods. Has Poplar Box with Quarter 
Sawed Bottom. Has a very strong 
gear. Is heavily ironed and Easy Run- 
ning. It’s all wagon,-and if it don’t 
burn up you'll always have a wagon. 
Write for free catalog W. Full line of 
Piaaters, Cultivators, Threshers, Engines, &c. 


Avery Manufacturing Co. 
378 lowa St., Peoria, ils. 
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GOOD ROADS AND THE FARMER. 


Written for Sucessful Farming, by C. 
S. Heller, Highmount, N. Y. 

In years past millions of dollars 
have been expended for the purpose 
of eabth road construction. What have 
we today to demonstrate as the result 
of our enormous expenditure? Earth 
roads passing through vast stretches 
of country can be seen, upon which | 
money and labor has been repeatedly | 
lavished, but to which little thought | 
has been given. In many cases the | 
best material has been used to im- | 
prove the roads, and better travel, yet | 
the looked for comfort and economy of | 
improved highways so eagerly sought | 
is not forthcoming. Building material | 
in abundance has little value in road | 
construction unless its use is properly | 
guided by the skilled builder. Many | 
roads give evidence ot the truth or the | 
above statement when it is observed | 





that annually tons of broken stone are | 
dumped on the surface, without any | 
preparation for a road _ bed, preper | 
shape or water drainage and allowed | 
to be rolled and hardened by travel 
to the discomfort of travelers. 
Thought and judgment regarding their 
modern building seems to be lacking 
or not sufficiently exercised to give 
highways the utility and convenience 
they are destined to afford. Instead 
of draining off the rainwater they ab- 
sorb and retain it on the surface. Dur- 
ing three-fourths of the year they are 
a mixture of earth and water or mud 
varying in depth from two inches to 
a foot, the remaining part of the year 
offers a road surface thickly covered 
with fine dust, so that the least move 
of the horse’s feet or the wheels of a 
vehicle, clouds of dust rise and entei 
the breathing passages, ruins wearing 
apparel, inconveriences passing pep- 
destrians-and in some instances com 
pletely hiding from view objects at 
close range. 

What Constitutes a Good Road. 

A good road is one which is fit for 
service whenever occasion , demands, | 
during the whole year, one which has 
only a slight resistance in front of 
the wheels, one that will shed and re- 
tain rainwater, one that requires little 
expense for repairs and will remain 
serviceable for generations to come. | 
Truly a good road is a convenience, | 
while poor roads are expensive and | 
anything but comfortable. 

Of those whose business requires | 
the use of them no other class of | 
country’s citizen deserve to have these 
benefits more than does the agricul- 
turalist. Through his brain and labor. | 
he extracts from nature the crude ma- | 
terials existing in the earth, and of- | 
fers them to the consumer in the form | 
of a substantial and digestible food | 
substance, upon which all humanity | 
must subsist. His prosperity deter. | 
mines the! prosperity of the nation. | 





All human beings owe their existence 'Their roads are built 


to him, without food, existence is im- | 
possible. His occupatiom is a noble | 
one, and has many pleasures and ad- 
vantages, but it has also many disad. | 
vantages, one of the pressing disad- 
vantages with which he must contend 
and upon which much of his hard 
earned profits have been spent, is the 
poorly constructed country road, 
Here ig met a peculiar condition of 
affairs. We find those deserving the 
largest share of good roads having the 
least, those deserving the greatest 
benefits from good roads having the 
poorest highways, those who can least 
afford to stand the enormous expense 
of bad roads having the greatest num- 
ber of them. Still more discouraging 
is the fact that those who should take 





at Washington 
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the deepest interest in the good roads. 
are the ones to take the least concern 
in them. . 

For this condition of affairs there 
must be a cause, and to my mind there 
are several. The first and foremost is 
the lack of thought on the question, 
by those who~ should be interested 
The farmer to whom the country road 
should be a serious question has not 
allowed it to trouble his mind. His 
business is t union business prin- 
ciples, and gPhrvover consideration is 
taken of thé¥cost and time for hauling 
tis crops to market, and the result of 
his carelessness is his not gaining the 
knowledge of the value of a good road. 

On the cause of difficulty of travel 
over a path or highway much depends. 
It is understood that when a road is 
soft and muddy, has steep grades and 
contains ruts and mud holes travel is 
hard. Much more time is consumed, 
greater labor and animal energy is ex- 
hausted and more patience is endured 
to pass over one of this kind, than it 
does to pass over one that is hard, 
smooth and level. 


Facts About Roads. 


To clear:y prove how much cheaper’ 


crops could be hauled over smooth and 
hard roads than over the ordinary 
kind, the Department of Agriculture 
made an_ inquiry 
throughout the country to make cal- 
culations. It was found that the aver- 
age haul over the United States roads 
to market averaged about 2,000 pounds 
or one ton, the average length of haul 
averaged 12 miles. Taking the aver- 
age cost of haul per ton of one mile 
we find it costs the American farmer 


| n geceral $3 per ton to haul his prod- 


ucts to market. Inquiries for the 
sake of truth have been made through 
representatives in foreign countries to 
ascertain the cost of haul in the dif- 
‘erent countries of Europe. In Eng- 
land the average cost of haul per ton 
of one mile was about 10 cents, in 
France the same, in Germany 8% 
cents per mile, Belgium 9% cents, 
Italy 7 cents, in Switzerland, a moun- 
tainous country, at 9 cents per mile. 
Averaging all these costs we find that 
in Europe, the haul for a ton one mile 
is 8 3-5 cents, a trifle more than one- 
third what is costs to haul in the 
United WVcates. 
fourths of a.ton the European farmer 
hauls three or four tons. These fig- 
ures may be hard to believe but their 
authenticity is attested by the Depart- 
ment of. Agriculture at Washington 
and they are the facts. Why is there 
such a difference between costs? Be- 
cause thought and skill has been ex- 
ercised in the construction of roads in 
Europe. Their roads are built with 


consideration for grade, the roads are 
built level, while ours run over hills 
and down into hollows just so long as 
points on the road. 
of stone in a 


they reach the 


When we haul three-| 
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scientific and careful manner, they 
are properly taken care of, repairs are 
made when they cost them the least, 
and defects are not allowed to remain, 
thus causing greater expense to re- 
pair while ours are built of earth, 
humus, sod, sand and in fact anything 
that is easily obtainable, without in- 
vestigation as to their value or detri- 
ment to travel. Grades seem to be 
overlooked, repairs are unheeded until 
public opinion or absolute necessity 
compels their repair. 


Cost of Haul. 


John M. Stal, Secretary of the 
Farmers National Congress, also made 
investigation as to the cost of wagon 
transportation throughout the coun- 
try. His conclusion stated that it 
costs about $900,000,000 annually for 
wagon transportation in the country 
and if all the road improvements 
were made that could be made profit- 
ably there would be an annual saving 
in transportation equal to $500,000,000. 

The cost of haul has figured very 
closely on the profits. of farmers in 
many sections. The distance to mar- 
ket, the condition of the roads and 
the time consumed for the trip are the 
factors which go to make up the ex- 
pense of hauling. The distance to 


(Cc ntinued on page 8.) 


Clothing Values Smashed, 
$10.00 Corduroy Suits $5.75 







uce our Cloth 
ng Department more 
thoroughly to ournumer- 
ous friends, we have 
closed a contract for 7,000 
Men’s Drab Corduroy 
Suits, same style as illus- 
tration for about one-half 
their valuv. This price 
enables us to provide the 
working men, railroad 















suit, at less than one- 

the retail price, an 
enormous saving, which 
we trust our trade will 


reciate. 

dood quality Cordu 
is the best wearing fabric 

can buy. The cheap, 
‘erior quality is abso- 
lutely worthless at an 
price. This Corduroy 
paagantecd, Ae ave 
perfect and satisfac’ 
wear. We recommend % 
to our customers as the 
best corduroy suit ever 
furnished at anywhere 
near our special price of 


bg th all cut double 
breasted, same style as 
the illustration; single 


breasted vests, are 
cui a trifle fuller than the 
ordinary dress pants. 

Remember we guarantee 
this guit. There are many 
cbeap Corduroys on the 
market, and if we did not 
want First-Olass Merchandise which would please our 
trade and satisfactory, we covld offer you a suit 
for much Money. We want every suit to prove 
BA , and we know that every suit sold at our 
special price of 85,75 will be the best advertisement we 
could have Sizes 36 to 44 chest measure, 

How to Order—Send chest, waist and inseam meas- 
ure, height and weight. Mention Mil4, and enclose 
$6.75. We will ship this suit by express at once, If 

interested in a Corduroy Suit. send for our 
. It tells all about ready made clothing 
It’sfree. Ad 
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GOOD ROADS AND THe FARMER. 


(Continued from page 7) 
market can only be controlled by the 
individual, and the time is influenced | 
by various circumstances and condi- | 
tions, but the condition of the road is | 
responsible in a measure for the time | 
and determines all, in all the average 
cost of hauling. 

Mud roads entail an expense by the | 
wear and tear on horses and vehicles 
and also necessitate a greater amount 
of animal energy to pass over them. | 
By energy is meant the power to oper- 
ate, to exert energy fuel is needed, 
food calls for an expense, therefore an 
animal that can draw a load with the 
least energy is the most profitable. 
According to experiments by operators 
it requires four times as much energy 
to draw a load over a common dirt 
road as it does over an improved road 
this means four times as much energy 
producing food is necessary, and con- 
sequently the cost is four’ times 
greater. 

Advantages of a Good Road 

Next consider time required. Tim« 
is very valuable to the farmer. Upon 
time depends mainly his cost for labor 
his price for crops, his planting of 
crops, and his ability to meet the de 
mands of the market. 

If it is four times as hard to pull on 
a common earth road as it is on a 
stone road it will naturally take as 
much more time to use the common 
road. If we had to market our crops 
in the city and the earliness was the 
great. point to attain in order to secure 
the ldfgest profits, think of the great 
economical advantages we would gain 
by utilizing the smooth easy going 
stone road over which: can. be drawn 
twice and three times as much as ordi 
narily carried. In good roads there is) 
no necessity for waiting until the 
roads are dried sufficiently after a rain 
to permit travel, there is waste of} 
time in the marketing of crops or ip 
the operations upon the farm. If the 
soil upon the farm is too wet for work- | 
ing, the time may be used in sending 
our vegetables and grains to market 
on passable roads. Delays are ex | 
pensive, delays due to poor roads in| 
the marketing of crops causes mar-| 
ket gluts and an over supply decreases | 
the market price. The farmer cannot | 
afford to receive low prices and conse. 
quently cannot afford to delay. Be-| 
sides the financial advantages abov« 
mentioned there may be also many 
educational improvements. Anything 
that improves travel over a country 
advances civilization. No mechanical 
invention or acuievement can do a bet 
ter service than to improve mankind 
Nothing is more educational to man 
than social intercourse and upon edu- | 
cation depends the welfare and pros 
perity of a nation. A good road makes 
riding to and fro more pleasant and 
comfortable, and therefore makes edu 
cation more desirable, churches and 
societies are attended more frequent: 
ly, schoo: could be opened all the year 
for instruction instead of being open 
that part of the year when the roads 
are impassable. 

With smooth roads free rural mail 
delivery could be better established. 

A good road is a safe investment. 
After the first payment the expenses 
for repairs are slight. It is an invest- 
ment from which benefits are derived 
the year through, and for many years 
after construction. As an ameliorator 
and economizer I think the previous 
arguments have proven the modern 
stone road to be such and the soil till- 
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| attention 


|}all sufferers from kidnevr 





ers .nterested, and an endeavor should 


THOUSANDS HAVE KIDNEY 
TROUBLE AND DON'T KNOW IT 


-To Prove What Swamp-Root, the Great Kidney Remedy, Will do 


for YOU, Every Reader of 
Sample Bottle Sent Free by 














Weak and unhealthy kidneys are respon- 
sible for more sickness and suffering than 
any other disease; therefore, when through 
neglect or other causes, kidney trouble is 
permitted to continve, fata! results are 
sure to follow. 

Your other organs may need attention— 
but your kidneys most, because they do 
most and need attention first. 

If you are sick or “feel badly,” begin 
taking Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp- Root, the 
great kidney, liver and bladder remedy, 
because as soon as your kidneys are well 
they will help all the other organs to 
health. A trial will convince anyone. 

The mild and immediate effect of 
Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, the great 
kidney and bladder remedy, is soon 
realized. It stands the highest for its 
wonderful cures of the most distress- 
ing cases. Swamp-Root will set your 
whole system right, and the best proof 
of this is a trial. 

14 West 117th St., New York City. 
Dear Sirs: Oct. 15th, 1901. 

“] had been suffering severely from kid- 
ney trouble. All symptoms were on hand: 
my 7 2 4 and power bad left 
me ; could hardly drag myself along. 
Even a mental capacity was giving out, 
and often I wished to die. It was then 
I suw an advertisement of yours in a New 
York paper, but would not have paid any 
to it, had it not promised a 
sworn guarantee with every bottle of = 
medicine asserting that your Swamp-R 


4% purely vegetable, and does not contain 


any harmful drugs. I am seventy years 
and four moths old. and with a good cons- 
cience can recommend -Swamp-Root to 
troubles. Four 
members of my family have been using 
Swamp-Root for four different kidney dis- 
eases, with the same good result.’ 
Witb many thnaks to you, I remain, 
Very ay ete 
ROBERT BERNER. 
You may have a sample bottle of 
this famous kidney remedy, Swamp- 
Root, sent free by mail, postpaid, by 
which you may test its virtues for 
|such disor-.ers as kidney, bladder and 
uric acid diseases, poor digestion, 
when obliged to pass your water fre- 


| quently nig..t and day, smarting or ir- 


ritation in passing, brick-dust or sedi- 


|ment in the urine, head ache, back 


EDITORIAL NOTICE—If you 
ney or bladder trouble, or if there is 
send at once to Dr. Kilmer & Co., 
send you by mail, 
Swamp-Root, and a book containing 
ands of testimonial letters received 
Root. In wriung to Dr. Kilmer & 
say that you read this generous offer 


be made to have as many of them as 
can be built. 
*” * * * # 

GETTING THINGS DONE. 
(Continued from First page.) 
yield is below the average, so that but 
little if any profit is realized. Better 
have a little time to spare than be be- 
hind with all of the work of the crop. 
When work is pressing there is too 
much of an inclination to hurry 
through, hoping to find some time later 
for catching up and being more thor- 
ough. This time never comes during 
the season and the crop through ne- 
glect proves more or less a failure. 

- * * * * 

Every young man suould do at least 
one thing every day which helps some- 
body el: and from which he cannot 
possibly reap any profit and advan- 








immediately, with- 



























( 
t 
Farmer’s Tribune May Have a t 
¥ 
Mail. b 
ache, lame back, dizziness, sleepless- $ 
ness, nervousness, heart disturbance fi 
due to oad kidney trouble, skin erup- 
tions from bad !tlood, neuralgia, rheu- 
matism, diabetes, bloating, irritabil- 0 
ity, wornout feeling, lack of ambition, fc 
loss of flesh, sallow complexion, or I 
Bright's disease. to 
If your water, when allowed to re hi 
main undisturbed in a glass or bottle fr 
for twenty-four hours, forms a sedi- - 
) | ke 
, qk | fin 
bo 
tir 
ho 
be 
br 
of 
th: 
fa: 
tw 
fic 
on 
; 
. ful 
qumasme iad be 
ment or settling, or has a cloudy ap set 
pearance, it is evidence that your kid pa 
neys and bladder need immediate at- ful 
tention. of 
Swamp-Root is the great discovery wa 
of Dr. Kilmer, the eminent kidney and ne: 
bladder specialist. Hospitals use it eee 
with wonderful success in both slight the 
and severe cases. Doctors recom. an 
mend it to their patients and use it in the 
theirown f.milies, bec use they recog: 1 
nize in Swamp-Root the greatest and A 
most successful remedy. be 
Swamp-Root is pleasant to take and wil 
is for sale the world over at druggists , 
in bottles of two sizes and two-prices y 
—fifty--ent and  one-dollar. D we 
make axy mistake, but remember 
name, Swamp-Root, Dr. Kilmer’s T 
Swamp-Root, and the address, Bing o 
hamton, N. Y., on every bottle. ag 
have the slightest symptoms of kid- 0 
a trace of it in your family history, ear! 
Binghamton, N. Y., who will gladly vi 
out cost to you, a sample bottle of ee 
many of the thousands upon thous oc 
from menand women cured by Swamp _ 
Co., Binghamton, N. Y., be sure to - 
in the Des Moires Farmers’ Tribune. yy 
tage. Let him do one thing every day i 
that cannot possibly yield him any tam for 1 
gible reward directly or indirectly 
now or ever. I know o. no discipline 
of character equal to this. You come Ga 
to understand the practical value of “in th 
the words of the Master, “It is more Dut | 
blessed to give than to receive.” There than 
comes to you an acquisition of power Kept 
A man cannot select a surer ~oad &@ See 
ruin than to hav a selfish motive back = 
of every action.—A. J. Beveridge. lane 
e* © + 6. @ the s 
The farm work will soon all be@ & 80! 
done and the farmer will have time hess. 
to read the agricultural papers, book# ; re 
and magazines. Better spend yout” ihe 
time that way than to go to town % - 
’ 





sit around all-day and tell stories 
crack jokes. 
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LILI TI RITE ii 


Live Stock. 











welcomed, 


mT TTT TTT TTT) 
The long heavy coat 


lo that breed; their value is divided be 
a tween their beef and their robes. A 
well tanned hide is almost equal to a 
buffalo robe, and is worth from $10 to 
“ $200, depending upon the style and 
finish. 
ce * * ¢ * & 
iP Have your yearlings and two-year. 
nf olds in prime shape when time comes 
for turning them on the pasture in the 
~ spring, and in the fall finish them up 
3 to a prime state on corn. You thus 
have two or three hundred weight 
. from cheap grass feeding, and the best 
rn season of the year for rounding them 


out for market or use. 
= * * * * *& 


= In nearly all cases the farmer that 
—_ keeps three or more brood sows will 

find it to his advantage to keep a good 
2 boar. It is not only in the saving of 
SS time, taking the sows away from 
at home to be bred, but he can always 
= be reasonably sure Or 


preeding his sows to a boar 
of his own selection rather 
than toone thatsomeother - 





Spee tal contributions by farme rs and stuckmen . 
SATE EINEEL. 


of hair on) 
Galloway cattle gives a new value to 


CHAMPION HEREFORD 


BRITISHER. 


Britisher, exhibited at 


Chicago last month. 


| champion prize. 


| The Hereford cattle are 


The National 


ship. 


year than ever before. 
ducing the 


|rado, Missouri and Iowa. 
* * * * #& 


Look After the Young Sows. 


In nearly all cases the first litter is 
the hardest draft on the system of the 


dam and for this reason if no other 


care. It is best, so far as can be done 





farmer has selected. These |% 
two items alone will suf- 
fice to make the keeping of | 


one sufficiently profitable. 
*2s ‘ 





In a horse well marked 
fullness of brain half way 
between the eyes and the 











ap setting of the ears, accom- 
id- panied with breadth and 
al: fullness immediately back 
of the ears are. al- 

ery ways connected with kind- 
ind ness of disposition and as- 
it sociated with ambition. If 
ght there is fullness in front 
= and narrowness back of 
IDF the ears there will be kind. 
- ly disposition without the 
a ambition. If development 
ind be the reverse of this there 
sts wil be the absence of kind- 
pon ly intentions with marked 


4 vicious tendencies. 


ih. * * ¢ * * 





ar’s To make raising of early lambs 
ng: most profitable it is very essential 

that they be ready for market early. 
id- To receive a good weight and size 
ry early it is very essential to have the 
ly ewes in a good thrifty condition in 
of August and to breed them to a full 
a blooded ram strong and sufficiently 
ip vigorous to transmit his good quali- 
to ties and the characteristics of his 
1é. breed to the offspring. In this way 
i by a careful selection of the best 

ewes the quality of the flock may be 
a improved, while good spring lambs 


for market may also be secured. 
ctly * * *¢ * *# 






_ Galled shoulders are very png 
of in the spring when the horses are fits 
ore but to work, and are easier prevented 
ere @ ‘an cured, especially if the animal is 
vel, kept at work. It is very important to 
| th %e that the collars and harness fit 
ack Properly, that the collars and shoul 
ders are kept clean; keeping the col: 
| lars well oiled will be a help. Wash 
the shoulders at noon and night with 
be & * Soft water after removing the har 
ime @ %8s. When the teams are stopped for 





& rest in the field, pull the collars 
away from the horses shoulders; ir 






HEREFORD BULL, BRITISHER. 


to have the young sows farrow afte. 
'grass and clover have made a good 
start, as there are few things better, 
than plenty of good pasturage, to en 
able a dam to produce milk, and a 
young sow if she is to suckle her litte, 
of pigs well, must have food well 
adapted to milk production. A sow 
should always be so gentle that in case 
it becomes necessary, she can be 
handled without unduly exciting her 
It is never good policy to disturb a 
sow at farrowing, unless absolutely 
necessary. As a precaution against 
her eating her pigs, she should have 
a light opening ration for a few days 
bbefore farrowing and then a bucket oi 
warm slop ready for her whenever she 
gets up. Be careful \jabout overfeeding 
her for the first ee or four days 
and then gradually increase her ra- 
tions until she is given all that she will 
readily eat up clean. After the pigs 
dre a week old, she may be allowed 
the run of a pasture, feeding slop regu- 
larly at least two times a day and three 
times is still better. Be careful to 
feed regularly. Slop stuff, milk or 
wheat bran, oil meal and milk, are 
hard to beat and are all good foods for 





this way galls may be prevented. 





breeding sows. 


BULL 


With this issue of Successful Farm- 
ing we present our readers with a cut 
of the grand champion Hereford bull 
the Interna: 
tional Live Stock Exposition held in 
He was import- 
ed by Mr. George Leigh, Aurora, III. 
He won first prize at the exposition in 
ithe aged bull class, and the grand 


rapidly 
|forging to the front in the west, be- 
| coming one of the leading beef breeds. | 
Hereford Association 
|has grown rapidly during the last few 
|years showing an increased member- 
More importation of this class 
of cattle was made during the past 
The states pro- 
largest number of Here- 
ford cattle are Texas, Kansas, Colo- 


the young sows should have special 





BEET PULP AS A STOCK FOOD. 


At the Michigan station two tests 
on the feeding value of beet pulp are 
reported. In the first, which was made 
by L. M. Geismar, a lot of 30 steers 
was fed on a ration of grain, hay 
stover and beet pulp, while a second 
lot of 20 steers was fed on the same 
ration of grain and coarse fodder, but 
no pulp. All the steers were fed for 
maintenance rather than for fatten. 
ing. 

In the three months of the test the 
lot fed on beet pulp made an average 
daily gain of 1.42 pounds, consuming 
per head per day 55 pounds of beet 
pulp, 8.56 pounds of mixed hay, 4 
pounds of shredded corn stover, and 
2.4 pounds of ground corn and beei 
seed. 

The lot receiving no pulp made an 
average daily gain per head of .0.684 
pounds, consuming 11.5 pounds of 
mixed hay, 8 pounds of shredded corn 
stover and 2.4 pounds of the sam¢e 
grain mixture as lot 1. 

The author calculates that in this 
test a ton of beet pulp took the place 
of 421.5 pounds of corn stover, 274 
pounds of mixed hay, and 68.8 pound: 
of grain. 








The second test, which 
was carried on by W. C. 
Bourns, was made with 
two lots of 10 steers each. 
soth lots were fed on 
what was considered a 
fattening ration, consist- 
ing of mint hay, wheat 
bran or oats, and corn 
meal; lot 2 receiving beet 
pulp in addition. 
he steers in lot 1 made 
average daily gain of 
1.84 pounds, and those in 
lot 2 an average daily gai: 
# 2.52 pounds. 

It was calculated that in 
this test a tom of pulp was 
equivalent to 244 pounds 
of mint hay, 32.6 pounds 
of wheat bran, 296 pounds 
of cornmeal, and 27.2 
pounds of oats. 

These tests were favor- 
able to the use of beet 
pulp, but more experi- 
ments are needed before 
definite conclusions can be 


drawn. 

The consensus of opinion among 
farmers who have fed pulp is that for 
milk cows it is a good feed, although 
the pulp from frozen beets should be 
used with caution. 


Growing and fattening, gattle do 
well on it, and owners declare that it 
saves one-third of the coarse fodder. 

Both fattening lambs and breeding 
ewes like pulp, and for them it proved 
a valuable factor in the ration. 


* ¢+ ¢ + 8 


One of the most serious objections 
to having the farm overstocked is 
that it is mch more difficult if 
not impossible to keep them in a 
marketable condition and in conse- 
qnence it usually more difficult 
to dispose of them. One of the 
important items in marketing stock 
to the best advantage is to as nearly 
as possible always keep them in a 
marketable condition. 


The Georgian Leland and Improve- 
ment Co., is said to have options on 
400,000 acres of land in Clinch coun- 
ty, which will be utilized for the es- 
tablishment of a great cattle ranch. 
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Our Experiment Stations 


Devoted to a monthly review of the work 
being carried on by the Experiment Stations. 








Experiments With Spaying. 

The Iowa experiment station has 
conducted some comparative feeding 
tests with spayed and open heifers, in 
which it was indicated that little or 
no advantage was to be gained in a 


feeding way from the operation. In 
fact, the open heifers usually came out 
a litth ahead. In all these experi- 
ments, however, the heifers were not 
spayed until they were a year or more 
of age. This does not permit the un- 
sexing to exert its influence to any 
great extent upon the development of 
the individual. It is a well-recognized 


fact that the unsexing of the male 
should not be postponed so long. The 
dwartng or elimination of the element 
of reproduction both in the animal 
and vegetable world has a general ten 
dency to increase the development of 
flesh, and we belheve some careful ex- 


perimental work in which the spay- 
ing was done when the calf was 
quite young might result in great good 
to cattle raisers everywhere.—Prairie 


Farmer. 
> + > * = 


CLOVER AS A FERTILIZER. 

Bulletin 40 from the Central Exper- 
ment Farm, Ottawa, Canada, by Prof. 
Frank T. Shutt, discusses the value 
derived from growing and plowing un- 
der of clover crops, the experiments 
conducted at this station covers a per- 
iod of eight years, and contains con- 


siderable data of practical import- 
ance. The advantages derived from 
ploughing under of clover is briefly 


stated as follows: 

1. There is an enrichment of the 
soil by the addition of nitrogen ob- 
tained from the atmosphere. 

2. There is an increase to the store 
of available mineral plant food (phos- 
phoric acid, potash and lime) in the 
surface of the soil taken by the clover 
in part from depths not reached by the 
shallower root systems of other farm 
crops. 

3. There is a large addition of hu- 
mus, whereby tne soil is made more 
retentive of moisture, warmer and bet- 
ter aerated, conditions favourable to 
vigorous crop growth. Humus also 
furnishes the material best adapted 
for the development of those forms of 
germ life that act so beneficially in 
the soil. 

4. As an agent for deepening and 
mellowing soils, no crop gives such 
satisfactory results as clover. 

5. Clover also serves a useful pur- 
pose as a catch crop during the au- 
tumn months, when the ground would 
be otherwise bare, retaining fertiliz- 
ing material brought down by the 
rain, and also that formed in the 
soil during the summer months, much 
of which would otherwise be lost 
through the leaching action of rains. 

6. As shown conclusively by the 
particulars we have submitted, ob 
tained by careful experiment over a 
number of years with the more im- 
portant farm crops, the ploughing up 
der of green clover has a most marked 
effect in increasing the soil’s product- 


iveness. 
* * * * + 


STEER-FEEDING. 

The Illinois Experiment Station is 
now conducting an experiment with 
two lots of steers that will be of great 
value. we following data is taken 
from their bulletin: 

Fifty steers were taken in 1901 at 
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eight months old and divided into two 
lots. The com from 5.33 acres of 
land wis put into a silo while the corn 


from a like acreage was cut and 
shocked. One lot was fed ensilage 
with two pounds of oats, and four 


pounds mixed clover and timothy hay; 
the other lot shock corn with a like 
amount of hay and oats. Pigs were 
put with each lot. The result shown 
May 5, 1902, the number of pounds of 
meat (beef and pork) per acre—are as 
follows: 

Where 
were fed, 
produced 

Where 
were fed, 
produced per acre. 

As the amount of hay and oats fed 
to the two lots were practically the 
same, it is reasonable to suppose that 
this difference of 47.45 pounds of 
meat produced per acre was due to the 
different form in which the corn plant 
was fed. This showing would indicate 
that it is possible to make 47.45 pounds 
more of meat from an acre of com 
put in a silo than fed out of the shock. 
In case of the silage fed steers 97.69 
per cent of the meat produced was 
beef, and 2.31 per cent pork. The 
shock corn-fed steers 84.22 per cent 
of the meat produced was beef and 
15.78 per cent pork. This would show 
that in case of hog cholera on the 
farm, beef may be produced by the 
use of silage with but small loss. 
That in tne use of shock corn the hog 
is a most important factor, and that 
a loss of nearly 16 per cent of the 
meat produced would accrue from its 
elimination. 

We understand that the experiment 
with these steers will be continued un- 
til both lots are finished for market. 
The result will be awaited with a 
good deal of interest and should be 
of great value. 
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Professor W. J. Spillman, 
Agrostologist Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C.: 
“IT have often wondered why 
some enterprising newspaper 
man did not make a special re- 
port of the results of the vari- 
ous investigations being carried 
on in the Agricultural sciences 

in this country and I note that 


ensilage and oats and hay 
385.35 pounds of meat were 
per acre. 

shock corn, oats and hay 
337.91 pounds of meat were 


you are doing this in your pa- 
per. I am sure that I wish you 
the greatest success and shall 
watch your progress with a 


great deal of interest.” 
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APPLES AFFECTED. 


An Unusual Trouble Experienced in 
Northern New York. 


The New York Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station at Geneva reports an un- 
usual and serious trouble with harvest 
apples. A white or pinkish mildew 
appears upon the scab spots and trans- 
forms them into brown, sunken, bit- 
ter, rotten spots. On very scabby ap- 
ples these rotten spots soon coalesce 
and ruin the fruit. The damage done 
is enormous. In western New York 
thousands of barrels of apples have 
been ruined. Upon investigation it 
was found that the white mildew on 
scab spots is the cause of the rot, and 
it is distinct from the scab fungus. 
The scab ..self will not rot fruit, but 
it breaks the skin wherever it grows 
thereby makes an opening for this fun- 
gus to get into the apple and rot it. 
The whole trouble cam be traced back 
to a lack of thorough spraying. Had 





the apples been kept free from scab 





— 


by spraying the white rot fungus 
could do them no harm. However, 
the past season has been exceptionally 
favorable for the scab and spraying 
has been less effective than usual. 

* * + * * 

The Agricultural Experiment. Sta- 
tion of the University of Illinois, hag 
recently issued a supplement to Bulb 
letin No. 73, issued in June. The bul- 
letin gives the details of an experi- 
ment conducted with a view to de. 
termining the relative efficiency of si- 
lage and shock corn for wintering 
calves intended for beef production 
The silage-fed calves made more rapid 
gain, and were in better thrift and 
flesh in spring than were those fed 
shock corn as the main bulk of their 
ration. During the past summer, how- 
ever, when both lots were on _ blue 
grass pasture, without grain, the ani- 
mals which had been wintered on the 
shock corn made so much better gains 
than those which had been wintered 
on silage that, if the entire feeding 
period, (both winter and summer), is 
considered, the average daily gain 
per animal was practically the same 
for both lots, with a slight advantage 
in favor of the shock corn-fed steers, 
The same animals are being fed on si- 
lige and shock corn this winter, and 
much interest will be taken in the 
final outcome of the experiment, in- 
cluding the slaughter test. 

* ¢ # & #, 
POTATO GROWING EXPERIMENT. 

The following is a summary of a 
bulletin recently published by Cornell 
University Experiment Station: 

1. Extensive tillage alone is not 
sufficient to produce a large yield of 
potatoes. The soil upon which the 
potatoes are grown should be proper- 
ly supplied with humus if moisture is 
to be conserved through a drouth. 

2. On a soil well supplied with hu 
mus the moisture may be conserved 
even through a severe drouth and a 
fair crop of potatoes are produced. 

3. Spraying with Bordeaux mixture 
in nearly every case has increased the 
yield of potatoes, even when blight 
has been prevalent. The practice 
should become more general. 

4. Harrowing potato land after po 
tatoes are planted and _ before the 
plants are above ground is a wise 
practice. 

5. Intensive tillage may be over 
done. During a drouth only so much 
tillage is necessary as shall keep the 
surface mulch loose and thoroughly 
dry. The dryer the surface layer of 
soil, the more slowly will moisture be 
absorbed by it from the layers of sub 
surface soil. 

6. Spraying with Bordeaux mixture 
should be done thoroughly. 

7. Pruning potato’ vines 
main stem was not beneficial. 

8. Potato machinery, while not yet 
perfected, has reached such a degree 
of perfection that, where potatoes are 
grown upon any considerable ares 
special potato machinery should be 
provided. Implements should be pur 
chased which are-found adapted to the 
local conditions. 

9. There is no royal road to su¢ 
cess with potatoes. Methods of pre 
cedure which are applicable during 
one season must be modified to meet 
the requirements of another season; 
treatment of one soil might be radical 
ly wrong when applied to anothe 
soil. Success will only be attained bY 
thorough familiarity with the plant 
and its habits of growth, and the 
conditions must be made to meet # 
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STORING FRUIT. 
The Ontario Experiment Station, lo- 
cated at Guelph, Ontario, has recently 


| 


peen experimenting with the storing | 


of apples and pears and the best meth.- | 


ods to follow in shipping these fruits 
Such fruit ships best, 
wrapped in paper, and packed in boxes 
holding not more’ than one bushel 
The fruit is placed in regular layers 
and filled in with excelsior between 
the layers. For cold storages, only 
sound, well graded fruit should be se. 
lected, as first class fruit is the only 
grade that will pay the fruit growe1 
to place in cold storage. A _ stable 
temperature of 31 degrees is best suit- 
ed for apples. Fruit intended for cold 
storage should be picked before it 
reaches dead ripeness. The farmer 
with an ordinary fruit house, or cool 
cellar will derive the most benefit in 
storing where the fruit is carefully 
sorted and wrapped, newspapers may 
be used for wrappers. 
* * + * * 
STEAM SILAGE. 

The Oregon Experiment Station has 
been trying steam ensilage in the silo. 
Pipes were placed within two inches 


» of the bottom of the silo, one of which 


discharged there, and another about 
half way up the silos, which are small 
ones only about five feet in diameter 
and twelve feet deep. The silos were 


filled with very green immature corn, | 


cut three-forths of inch long, and 
packed very solidly. The steam was 
first let in at the lower pipe, and later 
at the upper one, ‘with pressure first 
at twenty pounds and later at forty 
pounds. The steaming process last- 
ed from seven o’clock one morning, 
until about nine-thirty the next morn- 
ing. While the corn fodder was still 
very hot, the silos were covered with 
layers of heavy building paper, and 
then with several inches of sterilized 
cotton. When opened in December, 
the steamed silage was sweet and 
bright, and had undergone but little 
change from the condition of the corn 
fodder when put in. Whether in a 
silo twenty-five feet deep it would be 
necessary or desirable to have a pipe 
discharging at each six feet from the 
bottom or not, we uo not know, and 
to the majority of farmers who have 
no means of generating steam, it will 
make but little odds. They may think 
themeselves lucky if they have a silo 
and corn fodder to put into it, and 
ensilage without having been steamed 
is so much better than the dry fodder, 
that they may leave the steaming pro- 
cess for thenext generation to develop. 
* * * + ” 


ON SHEEP BREEDING. 

The agricultural experiment _ sta- 
tion at Madison, Wis., has just issued 
a bulletin on “Some Observations on 
Sheep Breeding From the Experiment 
Station Flock Records.” The bulletin 
gives the data in a convenient form 
as it has been collected during the 
last twelve years. Professor John A. 
Craig, while at the experiment sta- 
tion, started this work. The deduc- 
tions as they are made to date are 
the result of the combined efforts of 
Professors W. L. Carlyle and T. F. Mc- 
Connell. The work will prove one of 
scientific interest both to the students 


a well as to the farmer and sheep. 


raiser himself. The following is an 
excellent summary of the bulletin: 

_“l. From the breeding reccords of 
514 ewes at this station we conclude 
that for such animals and conditions 
as ours the normal period of gestation 
ranges from 144 to 150 days after the 
date of service, and that more ewes 


when snugly | 


| reaching 
| breeds appear to carry their young 
| for a shorter period than those breeds 
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will lamb 146 days after service than 
at any other time. 

2. There is no appreciable differ- 
ence in the period of gestation for 
male and female offspring in sheep. 

3. There is an apparent relation 
between the duration of the period of 
gestation and the period required for 
maturity. Quick maturing 


requiring more time to mature. 


4. Large lambs are on the average 
carried in utero for an appreciably 
longer period than small or medium 
lambs. 

5. Lambs dropped before the 144th 
and after the 149th day of pregnancy 
are lacking in strength and vitality at 





birth. 
6. Shropshire ewes were more pro- 
lific than eny of tue other breeds and | 


crosses except the fourth cross of | 
Shropshire rams on a Merino ewe} 
foundation. 


7. From the data presented it is 
apparent tuat twins are the normal 
increase for ewes of the mutton type. | 

8. One-year-old rams are not so 
prolific as those 2 or 3 years old. Ewes 
also average a larger percentage ol 
increase im lambs after they reach 
full maturity at 3 years of age until | 
after they are 6 years old, when the 
rate of increase diminishes. 

9. The amount of service required | 





of the ram in breeding has an in- 
fluence on the percentage increase in 
offspring of the ewes that produce 
lambs. Ewes bred early in the season 
of mating to a single ram dropped a 
larger percentage of lambs than those 
near the latter end of the season.” 
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... Horticulture... 


Our read:rs are cordially invited to discuss 
through this department any matters pertain £ 
ingto horticulture. Inquires regarding /? uits, 2 
vegetables and flowers cheerfully answered by®% 


sphectalists. 
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HE Horticultural con- 
ditions of the Hawai- 
ian Islands are widely 
different from most 
other possessions of 
the United States. 
These differences are 
due to several things, 
mainly the location, 
climate and variety 
of elevations. The 
Islands consist of 
about twenty, of 
which only eight are 
of any importance, 
but they constitute 
the most important 

roup in the _ vast 
‘orth Pacific Ocean. 
They are the tops of volcanic 
mountains that rise thousands of feet 
fram the bottom of the deep ocean. 
The summits of some of the higher 
peaks, rise to an elevacion of about 
fourteen thousand feet above the sea 
level, and are capped with snow the 
greater part of the year. Though 
they lie within the torrid zone the 
climate is said to be about ten de- 
grees cooler than any other tropical 
country. It is considered more semi- 
tropical than tropical. Though the 
entire area is not larger than that of 
the State of Massachusetts, a person 
can have the choice between broil- 
ing all the year round onthe low 
lands near the sea shore, or enjoying 
the fireside at an altitude where there 
is frost every night of the year. 
Heavy rains fall upon the windward 
or eastern coast of the group and 
their mountains and valleys are cloth- 
ed with dense tropical vegetation, 
while on the opposite side of the isl- 
ands it is so dry that it requires irri- 
gation to successfully produce any 
kind of plant growth. 


Climatic conditions with the com- 
plete isolation of the place, tend to 
give quite a varied flora that is pecu- 
liar to Hawaii. The noticable vari- 
ation in each individual island can 
often be accounted for by the differ- 
ence in altitude. 

A large percent of the indigenous 
plants are woody perennials, and the 
forest trees, as a rule, are not very 
large or tall, but there are many va- 
rieties of valuable hard woods. 

It can well be said that these isl- 
ands have undergone three distinct 
periods; First, the Sandle-wood per- 
iod, a time when the shipment of 
sandal wood to China was the chief 
industry. This period ceased with 
the extermination of the famous spe- 
cie of sandal-wood in Hawali that was 
such a favorite wood witL the Chinese. 
Second, came the whaling period, 
when many whaling ships made the 
group their headquarters, but the use 
of petroleum and the scarcity of 
whales in the central Pacific caused 
this industry to subside much as did 
the. sandal wood business. The 
third and present period can truly 
be named the Sugar period. Sugar 
at present is the dominant crop, and 

















SUCCESSFUL FARMING. 


| seems to dwarf every vther agricul- 
tural crop grown upon soil capable 
of yielding sugar cane. From _ the 
standpoint of producing the most and 
the best in a place where there are 
favorable soil and climatic conditions, 
horticulture in Hawaii appears quite 
undeveloped. During the earlier 
periods of the group, nature seems to 
have practiced her peculiar style of 
semi-tropical horticulture without the 
aid of man and his implements. As 
early as eighteen hundred the Mis- 
sionaries who had to face so many 
difficulties began an intelligent strug- 
gle which has made slow but steady 
progress and from that time to the 
present, researches in horticulture 
have had a prominent place in the de- 
velopment of the islands. Many kinds 
of plants and seeds were introduced 
and some time given to the growing 
and improvment of new varieties as 
well as the study of plant diseases 
and _ insect pests. The Royal 
Hawaiian, Agricultural Society that 
was organized about eighteen fifty, 
did much for early horticulture. It 
encouraged individuals to make scien- 














tific investigations with many pro- 
ducts, as, bananas pine apples, coffee’ 


sugar cane, castor oil plants, fiber 
plants, oranges, apples, peaches, 
grapes, figs, papayas, mangoes and 


grain of all kinds, most of which are 
provment. But only a few of them 


ticulture by establishing a nursery 
and department of Forestry in con- 


nection with its Bureau of Agricul- | 


ture. The nursery propagates many 
plants which are distributed to the 
general public, thus encouraging the 
people to beautify their homes. The 


ard planting new forests and preserv- 
ing the old. Another step toward a 
thorough systematized research is 
in the establishment of the United 
States Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion which is doing a grand good 
work. 

Several of the schools and colleges 
have given place for this line of study. 
The Normal School of the Territory 
has added such a department that will 











said to have undergone marked im- | 


have assumed any commercial value. | 
Some years ago the Hawaiian Gov- | 
ernment showed its interest in Hor- | 


'cellent flavor. 
\ing in gardens of most of the 
department has also done much tow- | 
|caped cultivation and 
| wild. 
‘ing of this fruit has been given be 
'siderable attention and a number 
‘large plantations have been s 


|sand fruits per acre and large 


‘of dollars worth of pineapples 
‘shipped to the States C 
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surely produce an important influence 
in the near future from the training 
given to the out going teachers for 
the public schools. There is good 
reason to believe that the Territory 
will in time have an Agricultural 
school where horticulture will receive 
its just attention. The Islands which 
are very mountainous, have some fer 
tile valleys and extensive plains that 
are quite suitable for cultivation and 
are mostly occupied by sugar cane 
plantations. The culture of cane be 
gan on the islands about sixty years 
ago and since introducing modern 
machinery, the industry has grown 
rapidly until there are about sixty 
plantations including one hundred 
thousand acres of land. 

The yield per acre varies greatly 
according to the character of the soil 
and amount of rain fall. Under suit 
able conditions some plantations have 
an average yield of as much as ten 
tons of raw sugar per acre. 

Coffee was introduced from Brazil 
about 1825, and has proven to be 
quite a profitable industry in several 
of the islands. 
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_ HONALEI VALLEY ON THE ISLAND OF KANAI. 


Of the great variety of fruits to be 
found here, perhaps the banana ranks 
foremost. This fruit was found grow 
ing wild on many of the islands whe 
they were discovered by white mel, 
and it is supposed that the natives it 
troduced the banana from some othef 
islands of the Polynesian group. 
some places the wild variety can still 
be found but many improved v 
ties are cultivated; the fruit being 
quite an important export product # 


/well as supplying the home market 


The pineapple which seems § 
didly adapted to the place is extensif 
ely cultivated, the fruit being of & 
It can be found grow 


farms and in some places it has @ 
is growits 
In the past few years the gro® 





and are producing about eight 







ning factories for handling the 
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yearly. The pineapple business can 
be greatly expanded without any fear 
of overstocking .w.e market for them. 

Though no systematic or scientific 
attempt has been made in Hawaii to 
grow and improve the various mem- 
pers of the citrous family, oranges, 
limes, lemons, shadock, etc., all are 
very cOmmon and their fine quality 
produced with little effort, indicates 


Insect pests are about as annoying 


here as in any other part of the 
United States. 

With the great variety of excellent 
climate and soil, and a rapidly im- 
proving market, the future prospect 
of the Hawaiian Horticulturist are 
surely bright. W. T. Pope, 
Territorial Normal and Training 





School of Hawaii, Honolulu, H. I. 





PINEAPPLE FIELD ON ISLAND OF OAIE. 
APPLE TREE BORERS. 


that by careful culture excellent fruit | 


can be grown in great abundance. 


A dozen varieties of the Mango have 
been introduced; the trees, of which 
are fine ornamental shade, and bear 
a delicious fruit. 
alligator pear is a fruit greatly es- 
teemed by the people. 
purplish colored pear-shaped 


weighing eight or ten ounces; each 


fruit contains one large hard seed | 


covered with a soft fleshy pulp which 
does not stand transportation well, 
hence is not an article of export. 


The papaya tree has a soft stem or 
trunk which runs up quite straight 
often to a height of from fifteen to 
thirty feet, the top of which is cov- 
ered with a profusion of large, deep- 
ly indented leaves among the stems 
of which are the flowers and fruit 
in all stages of development. The 
ripe fruit attains the size of a canta- 
loupe, which it also resembles very 
much in color and appearance. It 
is used mainly as a desert fruit which 
is quite delicious; it taking but a 
short time to cultivate a taste for it. 

In some of the cooler sections, 
strawberries are cultivated and yield 
fruit for several months of the year. 

Apples, peaches, plums, and pears 
do not grow well and blackberries, 
taspberries, currants and gooseber- 
ties are not found on the island. 

The famous Concord grape is the 
leading grape. Most any of the vari- 
tties that are common in the States 
and that have been tried here seem 
to do well. By following a certain 
method of culture, many of the vine- 
yards produce grapes the year round. 

Vegetable gardens which are con- 
ducted chiefly by the Chinese contain 
Most all kinds of vegetables. The 
Chinese method of doing the work is 
Peculiar and interesting and the 

erican who cat compete with the 
Stental must be indiistrious. 


The Avacado or /|ling the tree by 


It is a large | 
fruit | 





The greatest enemy to the apple 


'tree is the stem borer or borers, for 
|there are two of them. At this time 
'the grubs may be seen at work kil- 
by boring 


inches, 


and the raw food is changed and rend- 
ered able to supply the matter for the 


structure of the new wood, and of the 
buds from which the coming crop of 
fruit will grow. In fact the course of 
the sap of a tree is precisely the same 
as that of the blood in the animal; and 
the leaves of the tree take the place 
of the lungs of the animal. Now the 
borer intercepts this life current in 
the tree by cutting the connection be- 
tween the bark and the stem the 
soft, pithy layer in which the sugar of 
the maple tree exists in the spring, 
called the cambium layer, and thus 
checks so much of the growth of the 
tree. And if the pest cuts his way all 
around the tree, as is often the case, 
this vital current is cut off, the root 
is separated from the leaves, and the 
tree dies. 


This is the worst time for the borer, 
and the best to get it out of the tree. 
It will be traced by the dust appear- 
ing where it is at work, and a soft 
wire pushed into the burrow will 
reach it and pierce it fatally. Other- 
wise the gouge or the chisel must be 
used to cut away the wounded bark. 
It is useless where it is, and may be 
cut out without injury, when the bur- 
row is laid open and the black-headed 
grub is seen at his work. So each 
tree is to be examined and rid of its 
enemies. 

It is a good time to draw some ma- 
nure on to the land and feed the trees, 
for an orchard should be considered 
as a crop to be fed with due liberality. 
Weeds should be removed from avout 
the stem of trees and if snow lies on 
the ground a lime wash or some waste 
paper should be put around the tree 
to protect it from mice or rabbits, 
which are especially destructive to 
young trees by eating the bark, gird- 
ling them very often, and killing 
them. If any are so damaged or kill- 





ed, the stumps should be cut off and 
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LANDSCAPE NEAR HONOLULU. 


their way under the bark and cutting 
off the connection between the bark 
and the wood. This is the most sen- 
sitive portion of the tree, for it is 
that through which the sap flows 
from the root to the tips of the 
branches, where, passing through the 
leaves, as the breath of an animal 
passes through the lungs, it is acted 
upon by the air taken in by the leaves, 





grafted in the spring, and the tree 
thus renewed. 
: > > + > 

Strawberry beds should not be 
mulched until after thorough freezing 
has taken place. The object of the 
mulch being to prevent alternate 
freezinng. and thawing. This mulch 
should be left on, until all danger of 
freezing is past in the spring. 
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RED SPIDERS AND APHIDES. 

It is a difficult matter to find a col- 
lection of house plants not infested 
by plant tice and red spiders. If it 
were not for these enemies to healthy 
growth and development nearly every 
woman would be the owner of a win- 
dow garden. They read about insec- 
ticides to be employed in the destruc- 
tion of the insects, but as a general 
thing these cannot be obtained at the 
country stores, and the majority of 
women put off sending for them from 
the city dealers or the florists until 
their plants are seriously injured. 
What is needed is some kind of home 
treatment which will be always at 
hand, and which can be prepared with- 
out a great deal of difficulty. 








SUCCESSFUL FARMING. 


very dry—also warm—and in such an 
atmosphere the spider flourishes. Aim 
by all possible means to counteract 
this tendency in the wromg direction. 
Keep water evaporating on the stove 
or register. Stand the pots on sant, 
which cam be kept wet by frequent ap- 
plications of water during the day. 
If some spiders are found in spite of 
these precautions, give the plants an- 
other dip bath, as advised above. The 
health and vigor of the plants will 
amply repay you for the trouble in- 
volved. 
For the aphis use a soap bath. 
Shave up a quarter of a_ pound of 
good laundry soap. Pour warm water 
over it and set it on the stove to dis- 
solve. Then add to it a pailful of 
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spiders—of which there 
more destructive to plant 
life—there is always a remedy at 
hand, owe that is cheap, pleasant to 
use and euective. It is water—clear 
water. If your plants are badly infest- 
ed with spiders heat a tubful of water 
to 120 degrees Fahrenheit and dip 
them in. Be sure to know the tem- 
perature before giving the plants 
their bath. Test it with a reliable 
thermometer. It may seem to you if 
you imsert your hand in the water 
that it would be sure death to your 
plants to immerse them in the water, 
but you need not be afraid of damag- 
ing them if you are careful not to let 
the temperature get beyond the figure 
named. Dip the entire plant, after 


For red 
is nothing 


spreading your hand over the soil to | 


prevent it from slipping from the pot. 


Allow it to remain submerged about | 


fifteen seconds. 


As a general thing | 


this will be long: enough to kill the | 


spiders, but sometimes some _ will 


escape, making it mecessary to repeat | 


the operation after a short time. The 
red spider dislikes nothing so much 
as moisture, and if your plants are 
kept as moist as their health demands 
they will seldom be injured by it. 





water. Dip the infested plants into 
it, allowing them to remain about half 
a minute. Then remove them and 
shake them well to dislodge as many 
insects as possible. The soapy water 
seems to stupify the older aphides and 
kill the younger ones. The stupefied 
ones can readily be shaken from the 
plant if time is not given for them 
to recover in. If mot shaken off some 
of them will survive, enough to pro- 
pagate their = and soon make 





another bath necessary; but with 
proper attention in this respect the 
plants can be entirely rid of then in 
one bath. 
* * * * * 
GROWING PALMS 

There is no plant grown for the win- 
dow garden that makes a better show 
than the palm. It is a mistaken idea 
often found among those who raise 
flowers and palms for the window, 
that palms are hard to raise. One 
of the principal things to observe in 
raising palms is to start the plants 
right. Rich potting soil should be em- 
ployed. A good rich loam containing 
about ore-fourth leaf mold makes an 
ideal soil for palms. The pot or box 
in which the soil is placed should be 
given good drainage. Stagnant moist- 
ure in soil is death to palms. To keep 


palms in a healthy condition, it is 
essential that the foliage should be 
kept clean. requent water baths 


meet tais end. The baths should con- 
sist of warm water to which soap is 
added in small quantities. There are 
a number of palms which we recom- 
mend for window gardening, and we 
have tried most all of them. We have 
obtained the best results with the Os- 
trich feather palm (Areca Lutescens) 
and the Sea Forthia Elegans. 
* * + * * 

Winter is one of the most seasona- 
ble times .o remove the rubbish from 
the orchard and the old canes from 
the raspberry patch. 
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HANDLING MANURE. 

(Continued from Page 6.) 
pasture thé manure is well covered 
with bedding. sy the time the gar- 
den is ready to be plowed in the fall 
and the stable room is needed for the 
cattle it is ready to haul out. This 
may not be the best plan but it saves 
time and labor and lessens the cost of 
all important items. 

¥ + * * * 
OATS FOR PIG FEEDING. 

We have been feeding oats to pigs, 
for the past few winters, and consider 
it the best feed we have ever used. 
It is one of the best bone and muscle 
builders that I know of. Unlike corn 
it does not tend to produce fattening. 


As a food for brood sows it is hard 
to beat. We plan to grind our oats 
with one-third corn meal. Where pos. 
sible, we add to this skim milk, mak- 
ing a slop which is ideal in the pro- 
duction of growth. Those farmers 
who have plenty of oats, will find that 


they can be used as a hog feed to an 
excellent advantage. 
* os * * * 


MORE THAN ONE PASTURE. 

Where a number of varieties of 
stock are kept and pasturage is large. 
ly depended upon for feeding during 
the growing season, a larger number 
of stock can be kept in proportion to 
acreage and more feed be secured if 
there are three or four pastures by 
which the stock can be changed about 
than to have the same acreage all in 
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one pasture. We have always found 
it a good plan to have a small good 
pasture convenient to the barn into 
which the work teams can be turned 
for a short time in the evening or 
om any day that they are not at work. 
After the orchard comes into bear 
ing, seed clover and allow the grow- 
ing pigs and poultry to have the run 
of it. If dairying is made a part of 
the farm operations the cows need 
convenient pasturage. They ought 
not to be compelled to travel to a dis- 
tant pasture, or tramp all day to sat- 
isfy their appetites if they are to do 
their best at milk producing. 

Sheep and cattle ought not to occu- 
py the same pasture at the same 
time. Let the cattle graze in the pas. 
ture first then change to a fresh pas- 
ture and have the sheep follow the 
cattle. In order to have one pasture 
growing while the others are being 
eaten down, there should be three pas- 
tures. Not only will the stock thrive 
better, but the pasture can be kept in 
a better condition than if all is in one. 

. + + * + 
COMFORT FOR SHEEP. 

There is no farm industry that nets 
larger returns to the farmer for the 
outlay of money than sheep raising. 
Mutton production is the paying pro- 
position for sheep raising. To de- 
velop the best qualities of mutton in 
a flock of sheep, it is important to 
give careful attention to the right 





kind of breeding, this may be obtain- 
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ed by making proper selection from 
the parent stock, choosing those ani- 
mals that have a broad chest, broad 
back, full nostrils, and bright eyes. 
The comfort or the sheep must be 
looked after, not only at lambing 
time, but through the entire year. 
The person desirous of making a suc- 
cess of sheep raising, should be a good 
shepherd. No class of live stock re- 
quires more exercise than sheep, by 
nature they are roving in habit, and 
should be given ample opportunity 
to roam at will. The sheep barn 
should be dry, and comfortable, but 
not too warm, give the building 
plenty o* aii 
the wind 
get all t) 
thing shc 
dusive to 
fort of tl 
and trou; sJt scrupu 
lously clean as well as the living 
quarters. Feed should be given regu- 
lar and plenty of salt, and water 
available at all times. 
* +. * * + 

Sulpher and powdered copperas 
each five pounds, wood ashes two 
bushels and stacked lime one bushel, 
well mixea together and placed under 
shelter where the hogs can help 
themselves, will not only’ keep 
them free from worms and lice but 
will aid materially in helping them to 
resist contageous or infectious dis- 
eases. 








That There Is Money Saved in Buying 
Direct from the Manufacturer. 


The profits between the manufacturer and consumer are large. 
Save You These Profits. We are the largest manufacturers of Vehicles 
and Harness in the world selling to the consumer exclusively. For 28 years we 


have conducted business on this plan. 





We guarantee to give you much better 


quality for the same money, or the same quality for less money than the dealer, 


jobber or supply agent. 


We Ship Anywhere for Examination and Comparison, 
Guaranteeing Safe Delivery. We have No Agents. 
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THE SPRING CANKER WORM. 
ACH YEAR, the fruit grow- 


ers of the country, sus 

tain severe losses in their 

orchards through the 

ravages of the _ spring 

— canker worm. ( Paleac- 
rita vernata Peck.) These insects 
“¢ “'w attack fruit trees, but 
they attack a number of ou: valuable 
forest and shade trees as well. In 
the orchard, the apple, peach, plum, 
cherry, apricot and quince suffer 
most severe ravages. The leaves 
when first attacked become perfor- 
ated with small holes. These increase 
in size as the leaves develope until 


finally the pulpy parts of the leaves 
are devoured, leaving the skeleton of 
the leaf, comprising the mid-rib, 
veins and stems, giving to the trees 
an appearance of having been scorch- 
ed by fires as seen in Figure 1. The 
eggs of this insect are oval shaped, 
yellowish, with a pearly lustre, and 








Figure 1. 


are usually deposited in irregular 
clusters or masses on twigs or at the 
base of large branches. (See Fig. 2.) 
The eggs hatch in the northern parts 
of our country between March and 
the middle of April. The adult (male), 
is a brownish gray moth with a spread 
of wings of little more 
than an inch, the front 
wings are of a pale ash 





color, much lighter 

than the former. An 

irregular white band 

1 crosses the anterior 
Figure 2. wings, near the outer 
(Egg depos- margin. (See Fig. 3.) 
iteqat base The female is un- 
like the male, being wingless. The 
body is of a grayish color. The fe- 


male is more robust than the male. 
(See Fig. 4.) The moths issue early 
in the spring from the Chrysalides in 
which state they pass the winter. 
The male moth may be observed fly- 
ing about the lights indoors, during 
the warm evenings of early spring, 
which is a sure indication of the ap 
proafch of the pests. The female 














moths being wingless must climb to 
the branches and twigs, to deposit 
their eggs. The male moths, assist 





them in many cases to reach the limbs 
of the tree. As soon as the larvae 
(See Fig. 5.) hatch from the eggs 
they begin to feed ravenously upon 
the leaves of the trees. The larvae 
when first 
hatched from 
eggs are from 
one-eighth to 
one-fourth of 
an inch in 
length, of a 
dark olive 
green color, 
black shining heads, 
slightly with the different 
moults. When not feeding the larvae 
may be seen suspended from the 
leaves by fine silken threads of var- 
ious lengths. The large larvae after 
their period of feeding is over, de- 
scend to the ground, either by means 
of the silken threads, or by looping 
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APPLE TREE DEFOLIATED BY SPRING CANKER WORM. 


their bodies and crawling down the 
trunks of the trees. When they 
reach the ground, they either pass 
into the ground or into rubbish, or 
under leaves, where they pass into the 
chrysalis state, to emerge as adult 
moths the following spring. The 
canker worm has a number of ene- 
mies, found in certain parasites which 
feed upon the eggs of the larvae. 
Birds are helpful agents in destroy- 
ing eggs and larvae and should al- 
ways be welcome guests in the 
orchards. 

Remedies: In com- 
batting thé canker 
worm, two methods 
are employed, both 
of which when used 


intelligently afford 
ample and_e effect- 
ual‘protection. The 





first. measures to be 
taken are to pre. 
vent. the ascent of 
This may be 


Figure 4. 
Adult Female. 


the wingless moths. 
done in two ways: 
gle her feet so she is held; secend, 


First, to entan- 










to prevent ascent past a certain 
point on the trunk of the trees,, so 
that she will die from exhaustion. In 
the first instance, a number of sub- 
stances of a sticky nature are em- 
ployed, comprising such mixtures as 
printers’ ink, pine tar, or a mixture 
of resin and castor oil, at the rate 
of three pounds of resin (white) to 
two pounds of castor oil, melted to 
gether. The above mixtures are ap 
plied either directly to the tree in 
bands or upon bands of stiff paper. 
These bands should be put on during 
the first warm day of spring and 
should be renewed as occasion de 


mands. The second method that may 
be followed, is 

; to use collars 

on a of tin, paper, 
( RASS. Ss etc. 80 fasten. 
; 2 s ed about the 
, : trunks of the 
Figure 5. Larva. trees as to 
admit of no 

passage ways at the collar. The 


second measure to be enforced is the 
use of arsenical poisons in the form 
of sprays. 

The most universal remedy used in 
spraying for the canker worm ig 
Paris Green at the rate of one pound 
of Paris Green to 150 to 200 gallons 
of water. The mixture should be 
thoroughly stirred while the spray is 
being applied to the trees. In spray- 
ing avoid drenching the foilage, but 
give a fine, misty spray until the 
leaves are well covered with the mix: 
ture, which is usually indicated by 
slight droppings from the foilage. 

* * * * . 
MULCH YOUNG TREES. 

While all newly set trees and fruit 
plants should be well mulched dur- 
ing the winter, as a protection against 
the injurious effects of freezing and 
thawing, there is no advantage in ap- 
plying it early. As a general rule the 
best time to mulch is when the soil 
is frozen sufficiently hard to bear up 
a wagon, let this time be early or late. 
One of the very best materials to use 
is bagasse, from a sorghum mill. 
One advantage with this kind of 
mulch as with wheat straw is that it 
settles down close to the ground and 
and is not as easily blown off by hard. 
winds. But while straw is good any 
coarse material like swale hay, corn 
stalks or even coarse manure can be 
made to answer. 

* * . + 7 
How to Press Flowers. 

Place the flowers between the 
sheets of drying paper before they. 
have time to wither. Spread them 
out in as natural a way as possible, 
with neither leaves, stems nor petals 
crumbled. Lay on the top of them 
sheets of blotting paper, then more 
flowers, putting stout board over all 
ad heavy weights. The paper must 
be changed several times each day. 

7 + * * . 

Bush fruits are benefited by an ap 
plication of coarse manure during the 
winter. 

~ * + * - 

Pansies for planting outside may be 
sown this month and they will be 
ready to bed out by the time the dam 
ger of freezing is over and will repay. 
abundantly by freely giving of theif 
velvety bloom. -The first of March it 
early enough to sow seeds of most 
bedding plants that are sown in the. 
house. And I. want to say right heré 
that old strawberry boxes are about 
the nicest thing to start flowers oF 
plants in that I know of, they are s¢ _ 
easy to transplant from, as one cal, 
plant the box and then tear. the " 
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PRUNING THE GRAPE. 


At this session of the year a great 
many grape vines will undergo the 
process of pruning. There is no vine 
that grows which requires more se- 
vere pruning than the grape, and to 
perform the operation properly re. 
quires good judgment, and the adher. 
ance to two or three general prin- 
ciples. One thing to be kept well ir 
mind, is that the fruit of the grape 
vine is borne on shoots of the same 





year’s growth as that upon which the 
fruit is produced, that is 
to say the fruit next sum- 
mer will be produced on| 
vines grown from buds} 
of last season’s growth. 
In pruning it is essential 
that a well formed vine 
is secured, with sufficient 
young wood to bear a 
crop of fruit that the vine 
seems able to carry. It 
is usually a good plan to 


prune the vines’ back 
leaving four or five prin- 
ciple canes, from which 
shoots may start in the 
spring. see cut.) In 
pruning the grape it is 
better to leave too little 


than too much wood. If 
a large old vine that has 
been neglected for a/| 
number of years is to t: 
pruned use the knife free 
ly, in such cases it is » 
good plan to.cut back the 
side shoots to two or 
three wuds. The system 
of training the grape as 

showninthecutidthefan system. This 
method of _raining the grape is one 
of the best and easiest to follow 
where good pruning is to be employed. | 
The three wires used in making the | 
trellis are eighteen inches, three feet, | 


and four feet six inches from the | 
ground. 
* * 7” * * 
SHAPE IN PRUNING. 


The normal shape of a well trained 
apple tree is that of a vase. Three 
or four lead branches start from the 
trunk, as low as possible. This is 
convenient in gathering the fruit, | 
when the wagon may be.driven be- | 
tween the trees, and the bulk of the 
fruit gathered by hand, without a 
bruise, and placed directly into the 
barrels. It is a barbarous way to 
beat the tree with poles, and bruise 
the fruit this way, and thus lessen 
its selling value one-half or two-thirds. 
Indeed, the fruit may be picked and 
wrapped in soft paper,-and -put in the 
barrels or boxes once for all, and 
the selection thus made at the first 
handling, lessens the cost of this work 
one-half on the start. This may be 
done if the trees are headed low at 
the planting, and the pruming is done 
to complete the work year by year. 
It is thus seen how valuable may be 
the work of shaping the trees at the 
right time in several ways. And the 
right time is just now. When the 
well pruned tree is viewed from a 
short distance it will appear as a 
gracefully formed spreading vase, 
through the branches..of which the 
light comes freely amd evenly. The 
trunk will be clean and smooth, and 
the limbs free from cross branches 
and long slender twigs, 

+ * + * * 


PINK ROT. 

Bulletin 207 by the Cornell Experi: 
mMént Station aiscussés An attendant 
flingtis of Applé seal, Fils ftirigtis has 
beén déstriictive to applés-in tiany 
baris 6f New York state during thé 
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past year and owing to its character. 
istic appearance on the apple, it is 
known vy truit growers as “the pink 
fungus. When ine scab fungus itself 
first takes hold of the apple, it grows 
beneath the skin and as it matures 
the skin is ruptured and the edges left 
somewhat upturned. It is near the 
upturned edge that the pink fungus so 
often makes its beginning, forming a 
ring of mold. The first change in the 
appearance of the appie is that the 
skin or epidermis turns brown around 






PROPERLY PRUNED GRAPE VINE. 


the spots. This gradually extends out 
in all directions so that small spots 
verge into each other, covering large 
areas or the entire surface of the ap- 
ple. As the spots increase in size, 
they also sink. Not only does the skin 
of the apple in the edge of the sunken 
spot turn brown but the flesh beneath 
is similarly colored and is bitter to 


the taste. Preventative measures in 
combatting this disease are good til: 
lage, proper pruning, and careful 


spraying. Apples free from scab may 


bd 
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be counted upon to be free from pink 


rot. Orchards in which this new trou- 
ble is prevalent this year, should be 
sprayed next spring before the buds 
swell, with copper sulphate solution, 
one pound of copper sulphate to 25 gal- 
lons of water. This application should ~ 
be followed by bordeaux mixture when 
the flower buds swell. Another appli- 
| cation should be made soon after the 
| blossoms fall, and at least one more 
application after an interval of ten 
‘days. When scab is prevalent at har- 
vest time, a late spraying 
_______will pay. Cold storage re- 

| tards and checks pink 

rot and apple scab. Ex- 
periments are now in pro- 
gress at the station with 
this fungus. 
* * * 


Trees in Old 
Orchards. 

The objections to set- 
ting young trees in an 
old orchard, where from 
different causes’ trees 
have died, is that in a 
majority of cases, the old 
trees have used up a good 
deal of the plant food or- 
iginally in the soil, and 
unless the materials lack- 
ing are supplied, the 
young trees will fail to 
make as thrifty a growth 
as they otherwise would. 
When they come into 
bearing ie production 
and maturing of fruit 
is the greatest draft on 
the trees. On this ac- 
jcount it is best to set young 
trees in a new place even if neces- 
sary to make a new orchard. 


Young 
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95 Tons Per Acre. 


Farmers everywhere and every one who keeps 
even one cow will be interested in the 


wonderful fodder plant 


PENCILARIA | 


which we introduced two years ago. It yfelds $to 7 crops each season 
from one planting, and has produced @6 tons per acre 0 fod- 
der, and 16 tons of dry hay, in a carefully weighed test; highly nutri- 
tious, healthful and relished by cattle, horses, hogs and all kinds of 


live stock. 


It is not cuarse like corn fodder, but takes the place of hay 


with better results and much less expense. It withstands severe drou 


and also does wellin a wet season in all 
Fully 225,000 farmers who experimented 


rts of the United States. 
thitlast year will this year 


plantitas a regular crop. 


One from 


Nebraska says: “It is the greatest fodder plant 


ever yrown here. Produced 75 stalks 12 feet high from 
one seed.” 

From Penna. “Planted on clayey soil but grew 12 feet high 
and made a grand crop.” 


From lowa: 


“I cut 7 crops from my fieldand some plants 


had 76 stalks. Cows and calves eat it greedily green or dry.” 


From Texas: ‘*‘So di 


this year that oats, cane, pearl millet 


and almost everything failed, but Pencilaria grew vigor- 


ously and kept green as La watered daily.” 


From Va. 


“Grew 14 feet high; makes more and 


than sorghum cane.” 
The seeds are small so that one pound will plant an acre. 


It Grows 12 Feet Hig 








and 76 large leafy stalks have been produced from one seed. One 
fourth acre will support a cow for t 
SS winterfodder. We will sen 1b for 25 cents; 4 Ib 40 cents; 1 Ib 
76 cents, postpaid. Write for price in quantity. 


reen food all summer or for 


We have so much confidence in Pencilaria . 





5 ree that we wantevery onetotry it, Therefore © 
ou mention this paper in writing us, we 
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large illustratet catalogue of farm and garden 
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Churning at too high a temperature 
or churning too long will produce 
greasy butter, in which the grain is 
injured, the melting point lowered, 
and the keeping qualities lessened 
On this account care must be taken 
not to churn too fast. A churn should 
not be filled within two-thirds of its 
capacity, so as to leave no room for 
aggravating the cream, as the more 
it works on itself the better. 

. . * a . 


Whenever you see a cow humped 
up on the north side of the cow 
barn, you can put it down that the 


winter feed in the barn will be used 
at a dead loss, and that additional 
feed will be required to take the 
chill out of the cow’s back, and you 
will never in the wide world make a 
profit in the milk pail, such a condi- 
tion of affairs may be put down as a 


result of carelessness on the part 
of the farmer. In the bygone times 
when such customs prevailed, the 
mortgage foreclosure was, as a rule, 
only a question of time. 
. > > . > 
SORE FEET. 
From different causes cows some: 


times get sore feet, especially between 
the claws. When this is the case, a 
good remedy is to pare away all frag. 
ments of loose horn, then wash the 
foot carefully with castile soap and 
warm water, and then place the foot 
in a vessel so that it will be covered 
as far up as the sore extends with a 
solution of one pound of sulphate of 
zinc dissolved in a gallon of water. 
Use twice daily then keep the spot 
bandaged until the sore is healed up 
n se @ @ 8 
FOOD FOR COWS. 

During the period that cows ar 
dry, they should be fed enough t 
keep them in a thrifty condition with 
out their becoming too fat. Such food 
as bran, roots, clover hay, and corn 
stalks, etc., make a most suitable va- 
riety of food. The aim at this period 
should be to feed  non-stimulating 
food, and only that which has a cool. 
ing and laxative effect upon the sys- 
tem. A cow should. never be fec 
heavy just before dropping her calf. 
Heavy food at such a time, especially 
of food stuff of a carbonaceous or 
heating ‘nature is a very fmjurious 
food to be given and may cause in- 
flammatiom, or garget in their udders. 
l¢ is important, however, that during 
this period the cow should be well fed. 
The effect of good care, kindness, and 
comfortabie quarters for the dam will 
be seen In the disposition and quali 
ties of the offspring. 

. * * * * 
Bitter Butter. 

During the winter months there is 
always more or less complaint in ref- 
erence to bitter butter and it is often 
wondered why this kind of butter ex- 
ists. It is very easy for butter to get 
off flavor and one of the main points 
raised for this is a lack of cleanliness 
in the stables. Filth in stables, and 
bad odors which infect milk give to it 
a smell which remains until it gets to 
the churn. From this taint a peculiar 
taste is transferred to tae butter and 
no amount of washing or rinsing will 








prevent it. How then can this bitter- 
ness be removed. Cleanliness in not 
allowing filth into the pail, proper ven- 
tilation of our stables, tne giving of a 
proper amount of bedding to our cows 
will go a long way toward stamping 
out this common error found in but 
ter making. The cows’ udders should 
be clean before milking is begun, thus 
reducing the liability of getting filth 
into the milk pails. 
. 7 * ” 7 


WINTER DAIRYING. 


By Mrs. A. W. Lehmann. 


Soon in many localities the cheese 
factory closes and the farmers must 
make the little milk they get at home 
into butter. And then comes the try- 
ing time for the farmer, his wife, the 
country grocer, and a little more so 
for the one who has to eat the but 
ter. It is not always the farmers 
wives who are to blame for the poor 
butter; sometimes it is the poor uten- 
sils; sometimes it is the way the milk 
is handled in the barn; more often it 
is the mixture of a great many things 
unless one has every convenience to 
do the work properly. 

Milk saould not be put into tin pans. 
If you cannot afford a small separator 
get some shotgun cans; strain you 
milk carefully through a clean cloth 
two thicknesses, and if you use a 
strainer, soak it immediately while 
warm into very cold water. Let the 
milk stand twenty-four hours, then 
skim. Keep your cream _ perfectly 
cold and sweet for twenty-four hours 
before churning. Mix all thoroughly, 
warm up to 70 degrees, add a little 
sour cream, milk or buttermilk. Put 
it in a good place to ripen, and as soon 
as it thickens, cool down to a temper- 
ature to churn, not over 62 degrees. 
or lower if you are willing to turn the 
churn a little longer. Stop churning 
the moment the butter comes in gran- 
ular form; throw in a little salt, turn 
your churn a few times, then draw off 
your buttermilk. Pour in a good pail 
of water to every ten pounds of but- 
ter, turn a few times, then draw off 
the water until all is withdrawn. Add 
carefully, so that it is thoroughly 
mixed and the salt dissolved, then 
gather butter into a solid lump. Care- 
fully pack in jars or prints and you 
will always have sweet, wholesome 
butter. If you color always do it in 
the cream. The juice of carrots or 
any good oil coloring is good. 

Be careful that your utensils are 
always clean. Long standing or mix- 
ing, poor batches of cream, sour and 
sweet, and salting in 4 lump, are what 
often bring farm butter into disrepute 
at the grocery. 

Unless one has everything to do it 
with, to make butter on the farm to- 
day is out of date. But a little milk 
must be taken care of and it is just 
as easy to do it well and get the top 
market as it is to do it poorly and get 
disgusted. Butter is often ruined by 
standing cream too long after skim- 
ming. 

7 * + + * 


MILK PRESERVATIVES. 


The Maryland station has but re- 
cently issued Bulletin No. 86 on “The 









!Influences of Preservauves Upon the 
Food Value of Milk.” This is an im- 
portant bulletin in view of the exten- 
sive and growing use that is being 
made of the various preservatives in 
many parts of the country, particular- 
ly in those districts where milk is sup- 
plied throughout the season to the 
city trade. The plan adopted in the 
experiments was to study the effect 
of the poisionous preservatives upon 
the digestibility of milk. Young 
calves were selected for the experi- 
ment as it seemed probable that they 
would be more susceptible to the in- 
fluence of the preservatives than any 
other animals available, and in addi- 
tion they are easily fed and control- 
led. While not so sensitive in all re- 
spects as a human being, the diges- 
tive organs being entirely different 
when compared to man, yet it was 
thought that any preservative injuri- 
ous to the stomach of calves would 
certainly be unfit for use in connec- 
tion with human beings and particu. 
larly infants. It was also considered 
at the outset that in case a preserva- 
tive showed no effect with a calf, it 
would be necessarily proven that pre 
servatives could be added to milk to 
be used by children without causing 
harm. The experiment covered a per: 
iod of two years. The four agencies 
now employed for preserving are, first, 
drying; second, canning; third, re- 
frigeration; fourth, anticeptics. It is 
in the selling of milk to the city trade 
that preservatives have been most ex 
tensively used. The reason for this 
being that milk is more quickly per- 
ishable than almost any other food 
Under ordinary summer _ conditions 
the greatest care is necessary to be 
exercised in order to get the milk into 
the hands of the residents of our large 
cities in fit condition for consumption. 
The principal materials used as pre 
servatives in milk are borax, boracic 
acid, formaldohyde, and __ salicylic 
acid. The latter is but seldom em- 
ployed in preserving milk. These 
preservatives appear in the market 
under various fancy and suggestive 
names, such as, Iceline, Galacine 








SHARPLES 


Tubular Dairy 


SEPARATOR 


Here is a sample of the kind of letters 
we get every day: 


“Have often heard of 
the Sharples Tubular Sepa- 
rator, but neverinvestigated 
it until now. I thought all 
separators more or less 
alike until I tried your 
Tubular. I have used other 
separators, but never knew 
what a separator could be 
or should be, until I got 
this. No fat left in the # 
skim-milk—half the labor * 
to turn it—one-tenth the 
number of parts to clean. 7 
Thetalk of others misled . 
me to my own loss, but now I know better.” 





Every dairy farmer caf& have a free 
trial of the Sharples Tubular and de- 
cide in accordance with his own judg- 
ment—nottalk. Catalog No.162 free. 


SHARPLES CO., P. M. SHARPLES, 
Chicago, Ills. West Chester, Pa. 
Let us put your name on the free list of the 


“SEPARATOR"—a good paper for 
dairymen and farmers. 
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Frezene, Milk Sweet, ete. 
ments at this station going to show 
that it requires about double the 
amount ordinarily advised to have 
a practical effect in preserving milk. 
They found thaat where boracic acid 
was used in the proportion of one- 
thousandta, the milk would keep about 
twice as long as it would without the 
preservative. ‘Lestimony of different 
reputable physicians goes to show 
that large quantities of boracic acid is 
used not only in this, but in foreign 
countries in preserving milk. The 
great majority of medical men agree 
that with a healthy matured person 
very litthe harm ever results from the 
use of preservatives. Much depends 
upon the condition of the system of 
the consumer. The station employed 
calves, beginning the experiment when 
they were about two weeks of age. 
In the digestive works, boracic acid is 
used in the proportion of one to one: 
thousandtu; borax one to one-six hun- 
dred and seventy-fifth; syliclic acid, 
one to one-thousandth; formaldhyde. 
one to ten-thousandth. All of these 
proportions were in excess of the 
quantity usually supposed to be suf- 
ficient in dairy practice. The general 
plan of the work was to feed the 
calves a preliminary period of three 
days wnich was considered a_ suffi- 
cient length of time for all food to 
pass through the digestive tract. 
nS x + * * 


THE BABCOCK TEST. 


A correspondent who is just start- 
ing a@ .ome dairy business, asks for 
information regarding the operation 
of the Babcock test, in testing milk 
He desires to know how to operate 
the machine, in order to detrmine the 
percent of butter fat, individual cows 
in his ierd are giving, and whether 
it will pay him to test his cows from 
time to time. We say by all means 
use the Babcock test aand frequently. 
An outfit consists of a Babcock cen 
trifugal machine togetner with the 
test bottles, pipette, and acid measure 
(sulphuric acid). The bottles have 
narrow necks and hold from 40 to 50 c. 
c. These should be made of strong 
glass. Tue meck contains a graduated 
scale registering from nothing to a 
ten per cent mark. The _ scale is 
graded from naught to a ten per cent 
mark and contains 2 ¢c. c. Each di 
vision on the seale represents .04 of 
a. c. c¢ and reads 2 per cent of fat. 
Five divisions represent 1 per cent of 
tat when 18 grams of milk are taken. 
In taking the sample of milk to be 
tested, aim to get a representative 
amount of the whole quantity. This 
may be done by thoroughly stirring 
the milk, or by passing it from one 
vessel to another before taking the 
sample. Milk must not be sour. If 
milk is fresh, is should be allowed to 
stand for a couple of hours before 
sampling. After sample has been 
taken with the pipette, add measure 
of acid. The amount of acid is 17.5 
c. c., and should be added just before 
the bottles are placed in the machine. 
‘An oil cloth apron should be worn 
to protect the clothing from acid.) 
The acid being heavier than milk goes 
to the bottom of the bottle. Just be 
fore placing the bottles in the ma- 
chine mix the acid with the milk by 
rotating the bottles in the machine 
holding the bottle by the neck. Con- 
siderable heat is generated by the 
chemical action of the acid in the 
milk. It is important that the casein 
should be all dissolved and the bottles 
should have a uniform color. It is 
necessary that the bottles be warm 


Experi- | while whirling. 
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If they have cooled 


they must be warmed before whirl- 
ing, therefore, it is essential that the 
bottles should be whirled as soon as 
the milk and acid are mixed. Bottles 
must be placed in the machine in such 
a position that they will balance. Af. 
ter being placed in the machine, whir] 
them steadily for five minutes. The 
bottles are then filled up with warm 
water to the bottom of neck. Replace 
them in the machine, and whirl for 
about two minutes, then warm water 
is again added up to aboout the 8 per 
cent mark on the neck of the bottle 
after which they are whirled for one 
minute. If cold, place in hot water a 
few mirutes before reading. To read, 
hold the scale on a level with the eye, 
and read from the highest to the low: 
est limit of the fat column on the neck 
of the bottle. After one or two tests 
are made, the operator will become 
familiar with the apparatus. An out- 


“ALPHA-DE LAVAL” 
GREAM SEPARATORS. 


The De Laval Cream 
<= Separators were first and 
have always been kept 
best. They have always led 
in improvements, which 
imitating machines must 
await the expiration of 
patents touse. The 20TH 
CENTURY improvements 
give them still greater ca- 
pacity and efliciency. They 
areimmeasurably superior 
to any other system or 
method that can be em- 





of cream—saving $5.- to 
$10.- per cow per year 


und $3.- to $5.- over any 
other centrifugal method. 
All sizes, styles and prices 
—$50.- to $800 - 
Send for new “20TH CENTURY” catalogue. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


lant pH & Canat Sts., | 74 CorTianot STREET, 
SHICAGO NEW YORK. 


fit with a capacity of six bottles will 
cost about $7, and in nine cases out of 
ten, will pay for itself the first time it 
is used. Successful dairyman cannot 
get along without using the Babcock 
test, if they desire to keep up-to-date 
and come out long in profits. 








ployed in the separation ! 


over any setting system | 


I'll save your wife 
more work than two 
girls; Ineverlosemy 
temper; I never want 
a day off, and I work 
for nothing. 

I'm the 


Empire 
{Easy-Running 
Cream Separator, 
and everyone who knows me says I’m 
the best of the whole separator tribe. 
I’m simple, easy to turn and easy:to 
clean. I'm handsome and my beauty 
and usefulness last indet nitely. 
Let me send you a bock tcliing what I 
do for folks. 
Empire Cream Separator Co., 
Bloomfield, N. J. 
(Formerly U. S. Butter Extractor Co.) 





Don’t buy a fur 
coat that is not 
guaranteed. Ou) 
renuine Galloway 
Coats are the 

strongest and most durable coats made 
Every coat contains a 2 year’s arantee. 
Price 5 If your dealer does not have them 
write us. we will supply you. We pay ex 
press. J H. Cownie Glove Co., DesMoines,la 

















G eo 
‘“*My owner uses a U.S. Farm 
Separator and feeds me on the 
warm, sweet skimmilk.’’ 


MORAL: If dairymen wish to 
the cream out of the milk, 


BUY A JU. S. 





It holds the World’s Record for Clean Skimming, 
and the skimmilk is in the best condition for feeding 





For Western trade we transfer our Separat« 
Address all letters to Bellows Falls, Vt. 


Write for Illustrated Catalogues 
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“*T wish my owner used one, but he 
does not, and Iam fed cold, sour 
skimmilk, which accounts for my 
poor condition.”’ 


raise healthy calves and also to get all 
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rs from Chicago, Minneapolis and Omaha. 
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Bernyecens FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 























All things come to him who waits 

But that is merely stating 
One feature of the case—you've got 

To hustle while you're waiting. 

> + * * . 

Don’t turn the colts and calves out 
in the storms to run at large night 
and day without any shelter, if you 
want them to grow. Nothing pays the 
farmer better than to have a good 
warm shelter for his young stock and 
to give them good growing rations of 
grain. Keep the animal that is to gc 
on the market growing from birth to 
the time for sale; that is the correct 
system of stock raising. 

* * + * 

If the dairy cow is to do her best 
at milk producing, and continue it for 
the longest period, she must have at 
least one-fifth of her food in the 
spring in the land of nitrogen. In 
many cases this can be supplied econ- 
omically during the winter by feed 
ing oil meal and wheat bran. Oil 
meal alone is too concentrated, but 
combined with bran, it makes one oi 


the best materials to feed to the dairy- 


cow. 
* * * * = 

It is when the hot dry weather sets 
in that the most‘injury is done in 
pasturing the meadows and pastures 
too close. The roots being close to 
the top of the ground feel the effects 
of the sun’s rays very severely and 
if not killed out entirely are at least 
seriously injured. There should be 
some protection afforded in summei 
as well as in winter and care shouid 
be taken to not allow the grass plants 
to be grazed down too close. Better 
cut and feed some soiling crop rather 
than run too mutch risk of killing out 
the pasture and meadow grasses. 

. > - > 7 

When. clover is to be plowed under 
as a green manure it is best to wait 
until the plants are .in- full bloom 
and then tura;completely under. At 
this stage the ~plant contains the 
largest amount of plant food. Care 
should always be taken to turn under 
as completely as possible so as to 
have the plants fully decay. This is 
the best plan when wheat is to follow 
clover. Many farmers prefer to allow 
the clover to fall down and lie upon 
‘ the ground, covering and protecting 
it during the fall and early winter and 
plowing under early in the spring. 

> * > . .- 

In feeding sorghum to cattle it is 
always best to commence with light 
feed at first and gradually increase 
until they are given a _ full feed. 
Sorghum cut off and ‘fed green makes 
one of the best feeds for cattle at this 
time. but it is not best or always safe 
to commence teeding too heavy at 
first. We have~ grown and fed sor- 
ghum for a number of years with good 
results and ascribe our success almost 
entirely- to our plan of feeding rightly 
at first until the stock got somewhat 


accustomed to it. 
+ = * - so 


portion to the food consumed, by 
young animals, there is more growth 
the first year tuan the second, and 
more the second chan the third, anc 
with each increasing year the increas«¢ 
in weight gets smaller in proportion 
to the amount of food consumed, con 
sequently, it is very essential that ali 
young animals be kept thrifty anc 
growing. Especially is this true with 
all animals intended for market, : 
quick growth and an early maturity re- 
turns the best profit. 

Compositing the manure does not 
add to the benefit that is ultimately de- 
rived from .t, but it helps to make the 
plant food more readily available 
Whether composited or not the 
amount of plant food actually contrib- 
uted to it is about the same. But i 
increases the labor of handling. Th« 
more economical plan as far as labo 
is concerned, is to haul direct fron 
the stables or feed lots i the fielc 
and scatter where wanted. 


GROWING TURNIPS. 

A correspondent asks for informa- 
tion regarding the best time to sow 
turnip seed and the best soil to grow 
them in. , 

So far as conditions will allow it 
is best to sow turnip seed just after 
a rain, rather than before. Have the 
soil in good tilth, new ground, a 
clover sod is best. Freshly manured 
land is rather objectionable. Have 
the soil in good tilth and sow the seed 
as evenly as possible. Im a majority 
of cases, turnip seed is sown too thick. 
It is best to sow a little early rather 
than a little late. Any time after 
the middle of July is a good time. It 
is a safe rule to take the first favor- 
able opportunity after the middle of 
the month. 

. * ~ Sd * 


AT LAMBING TIME. . 


The most common mistake made by 
sheep growers is to let their ewes be- 
come to thin at lambing time, and in 
some cases they fail to nourish the 
lambs sufficiently to make them grow 
rapidly from the start. It is essential 
that the ewes should be in excellent 
physical condition at the lambing 
time, and if well fed up to the last 
they will perform thefr duties satis- 





Mxperience has shown that in pro 


factorily. -When the ewes show signs 


thing for them. Change their feed, in- 
crease it or change their quarters so 
that they may develop a better appe 
tite. Sometimes narrow, unpleasant 
quarters have a good deal to do with 
the ewes’ health. They appear to 
grow downcast and listless, and their 
appetite fails them. A change of sur- 
roundings will often in such cases 
completely change their natures. 
Ewes which produce twins cannot 
raise them if they are not in fine phy- 
sical, condition. Many ewes which 
bear twins break down under the 
straing Tuey are not physically able 
to raise’ the two lambs, and conse. 
quently the lambs themselves never 
get the start in life which would 
make them profitable. It is a short- 
sighted policy either way to permit 
the health of the ewes to suffer. 
There should be liberal feeding fully 
a month before lambing. A feed of 
bran and corn kept up daily will gen- 
erally make them extra strong and 
healthy, and when the extra strain is 
put on their systems they are able to 
endure it. Many sheep would be sav- 
ed if this feeding were attended to in 
time. Sometimes it is not so easy to 
detect the actual condition of leanness 
of a sheep because of the wool which 
hides the body. It should be a mat- 
ter. of duty to examine the bearing 
sheep beforehand and test the condi- 
tion of the body with the hands. If 
found thin and lean the animal should 
be fed to a proper degree of plump- 
ness to insure perfect health and hap- 
piness. There is money saved in the 
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end too. A sheep that is fed up be 
forehand can raise the lamb on much 
less food than a thin ewe which must 
be nurtured back to health and 


strength. 


he a 


If pea vines are cut for hay, leaving 
the stubble and roots on the land, i 
will, in a majority of cases, benefit the 
land more than to plow them under 
green during the summer, and at a less 
cost. 

> * * . = 

By proper training, the fruit is given 
a better chance to develop and saves 
the tree from being so exhausted as 
not to bear a fair crop the next year. 
Then fine, large fruit, always meets 
with ready sale at fair prices when 
small fruit is hard to dispose of, ai 
any price. With anything like a fair 
crop it is quality, rather than qduan- 
tity that pays. 

+ * * . *” 


To a very considerable extent upon 
their summer keep, depends the thrift 
and consequent profitableness of 
sheep. If sheep are kept in a good 
thrifty condition during the summer 
and fall it is much easier to main 
tain this condition through the win 
ter. An occasional chatige of pasttite 
is a great hélp ii itiaintaining growth 





of getting lean it is time to do some 
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..Poultry for Profit.. | 





Contributions invited and inquiries answered. 








IN TURN. 

The insect sees the tiny mite, 
And eats him as its natural right; 
The chicken sees the insect fair 
And dines upon him, then and there; 
Man eats the chicken, if hé can; 
And such is Nature’s wondrous plan, 
Thatthissameman—perhaps ‘tis just- 
Is swallowed up by some big teust. 

+ * * - = 


A Good Market for Ducks. , 

There is always a good market and 
ready sale for ducks, dressed or un- 
dressed. Ducks are as easily raised 
as chickens, and are worth about twice 
as much in the market. Therefore 
there should be more ducks raised. A 
pond is a great help, but not absolute- 
ly necessary for either ducks or 
geese, but they must have plenty of 
water to drink. 

= * . + *” 
DISPOSING OF COCKS. 

in nearly all cases as soon as the 
breeding season can be considered 
over, it will be found advisable to sell 
all of the cocks. The 
hens’ will lay as well 
without as with them. 
and the eggs will keep 
better and the keeping 
of them is an expense 
and there is no return. 
If the quality of the 
flock is to be maintain- 
ed, it is nearly always 
best to purchase new 
blood every year in 
new’ cocks; so. that 
there is no possible ad- 
vantage in keeping and 
feeding them, while 
there is always risk of 
loss. 

st. ¢ 
Why Fat Hens Do Not 
Lay. 

A great many people 
feel that it is not best 
to have fat hens, and 
yet they do not know 
why. When a fowl re- 
ceives high feeding and 
has limited exercisé 
fat accumulates in 
the tissues, not in the 
constituents’ of the organ, but 
in the intestines. Thus it 
evades the spaces which separate the 
fibers themselves and in the liver the 
hepitic cells are choked. So long as 
this is not excessive the functions of 
the organs wi.. not be affected, but the 
barrier be once crossed the fat be. 
comes a part of the cell, takes its | 
place gradually and finally destroys | 
the organ. The accumulation gradu 
ally affects the heart, diminishing its | 
power. Respiration is also affected j 
and one needs to know the limit be- 
tween health and disease. 

> . = * o 


Hooded Roosts. 

To keep fowls comfortable during | 
the very cold nights in the northern | 
section of the country, what are 
known as hooded or covered roosts 
may be provided, says Commercial | 
Poultry. These can be had by clos- 
ing in the two ends of the roosting 
places with boards or heavy muslin, | 





i/a very little expense, and the comfort 


to the fowls and the saving in food 
that would be otherwise demanded 
to keep them, will more than pay for 
the’ cost of looking after and closing 
them at night and giving them free- 
dom in the morning. 

+ + * * * 


* SELECTING BREEDING FOWLS. 


In selecting the breeding fowls the 
cock should have good size, strong con- 
stitution, broad back, full and round 
breast, medium, short, strong legs 
well set apart, to secure compactness 
and solidity. In addition he should 
have a nice smooth neck and head 
bright eye, well developed comb and 
wattles for the breed he represents, 
handsome carriage, quick movement, 
bold and vigorous. The hens should 
be as uniform in size and color, as 
possible, with fine heads, long and 
deep bodies, carried well out behind 
the legs, breasts finely rounded, legs 
short and stout. When weight of flesh 
is desired, length of body is an im 
portant requisite, when desired to 
combine weight with flesh, with pro- 
lifieness, select hens that are known 
to be good layers and from good lay- 
ing stock. To these snould be added 





A PAYING PROPOSITION. 


strong constitutions able to stand the 
drain of egg production. 
a . . * 
POULTHY POINTERS. 

Give the chickens plenty of room at 
first and keep on making room for 
them in some way or other as they 
grow. 


If the poultry quarters are crowded 


| there is all the more reason that they 


should be kept clean. Disease lurks 
in the filthy house, and crowding gives 
it an extra foothhold. 

Green cut bone is an excellent feed 
to induce hens to lay in the winter 
They need some food rich in protein 
for egg production. If cut bone can- 


/not be had conveniently, the various 


beef meals make excellent substitutes. 

Now is the time to weed out the 
flock. Do not try to keep fifty hens 
when you have room for but thirty, 


and then have a curtain to come down | or a hundred when you have room for 


in front. This will confine the warmth 
or heat from the fowls, and will keep 
them nice and warm through the cold- 
est nights. 





only fifty. Sell off the culls at what- 
ever prices they will bring. Their 
room is of more value than the birds 


All this may be done at | themselves, 














FOWL TYPHOID. 


“Fowl Typhoid,” is the title of Bul- 
letin 87 of the Rhode Island station, 
by Dr. Cooper Curtis. A careful study 
has been made by the station relative 
to the cause and treatment of fowl 
typhoid. It was found that this dis- 
ease is due to a typhoid germ, that 
usually kills the victim in less than 
two weeks after it is taken. Healthy 
birds imoculated with the germ died. 
in from eight to fifteen days. The 
station advises the keeping of newly 
purchased fowls by themselves for 
some weeks, or until it is apparent 
that they are healthy. In buying 
fowls a precautionary measure is to 
require a history of the flocks from 
which purchase is made. The station 
recommends the following treatment. 
If fowls are fed on wholesome foods 
such as are known to produce healthy 
fowls, economically, all will be done 
that can be done in that direction. 
Many not understanding the nature of 
the disease, advise the putting of con- 
dimental remedies into foods or drink- 
ing water, but these of themselves 
prove very unsatisfactory for the first 
few days, but if persistently and un- 
derstandingly followed, reduce losses 
to a minimum. All sanitation and 


treatment should be 
directed toward the 
surroundings and _  to- 
ward fowls that show 
slightest signs of 
sickness, Great care 
should be taken to 


clean up the surround- 
ings which sick fowlss 
may have infected by 
their droppings. Houses 
must be entirely clean 
and if possible, moved 
to a clean place. After 
removal they should be 
made thoroughly clean 
and whitewashed. 
Probably the best and 
cheapest disinfectant 
is lime sprinkled on 
the dropping boards. 
If the yards are perma- 
nent, they also should 
be treated to a coat of 
lime dust. For disin- 
fectants such as corro- 
sive sublimate, one 
part sublimate to one 
thousand parts of wat- 


er, or carbolic§ acid 
five parts to one hundred parts 
of water are useful. All straw 
or .nesting material should be 


burned and manure removed to 
where it can be used as a fertilizer. 
This is imperative. Where a large 
number of fowls are kept together, it 
will often be found practical to either 
divide them into small lots and coop 
them at the beginning of an outbreak. 
or after disinfecting the houses to con- 
fine them therein until other arrange, 
ments are made. In such cases the 
houses should be kept scrupulously 
clean until danger from outbreak is 
past as shown by the look of. sick 


fowls. Feeding from _ board floors, 
troughs, etc., will be found to 
be best at such times and 


will serve to prevent much danger 
of contamination of the food. The 
plan of using a rotation of crops and 
moving the houses in accordance 
therewith, is recommended as a means 
for diminishing to a large extent this 


disease. 
+ . * . . 


Proper feed is as important in the 
feeding of poultry, as with any other 
kind of stock. 
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RAISING MARCH CHICKS. 
By Jeannette Wragg Miller. 

I would advise the farmer's wife 
who wants to raise seventy-five or one 
hundred March chicks and has not 
much time at her disposal, to purchase 
a 100-egg incubator. This she can 
put in the place her judgment will tell 
her will be the most evenly heated. (I 
put mine in my bedroom off the dining 
room.) If she has never used one be- 
fore, she will easily and quickly learn 
the run of them. Follow the direc- 
tions, and also use.common sense and 
follow natural ways. It takes very 
little time to keep it running. Much 
less than if you had several hens set- 
ting so early in the season. I did not 
start out to tell about the incubator, 
but about caring for the chicks after 
they are hatched, whether under hens 
or by a machine. 

After fifteen years’ experience I 
have found it much less work and loss 
of chicks to raise them by hand, as 
everyone knows that few farmer’s 
wives have hen houses warm enoug! 
to keep young chicks in during our 
March and April rains and snows. It 
is just as easy to raise fifty in one 
bunch and not lose a half dozen. I 
first get a large round box if possible 
if not, then I fill up the corners of a 
square box. The box should be about 
one foot deep. I get a two-gallon jug 
wrap it several times loosely with old 
flannel and half fill it with hot water, 
then I get a large supply of timothy 
chaff out of the haymow and ‘have it 
handy with about a half inch of this 
chaff on the bottom of the box or 
brooder when it is ready for the 
chicks. Do not feed for 24 to 30 hours 
after the hatching. I give the chicks 
a feed of dry oat meal. I set the jug 
in the center of the box and all the 
little chicks will hover around it as it 
it was the old hen. A blanket is then 
thrown over the top of the box with 
one corner left off for ventilation. A 
common thermometer, fastened on one 
side will be a help when feeding. 

Take out the jug in two or threc 
days as they will not need it so much 
except at night. I half fill it when 
they are put to bed and about 10 
o'clock or when I retire I fill it out oi 
the boiling teakettle. I have used 
ten dollar brooders but have gone 
back to the home made one. A shal 
low dish of water with a flower pot in 
verted in it is used as a drinking foun 
tain (nothing will give a chick bowel 
trouble as quickly as wet feet.) A 
dish of sharp grit or fine oyster shel) 
should always be before them. How 
they will eat and scratch for the tim- 
othy seed! Fifty is all that ought to 
be kept together. Warm days put 
them out in a pen. In bad weathe 
keep them in their box with a piece of 
wire netting over the top. I feed 
nothing but oat meal until two week: 
old then fine cracked corm. By the 
time a second hatch has come and the 
weather settled, these can be turned 
out in a large lot and given free run 
Some will think this lots of work, but 
I think it is no more work than look- 
ing after hens and having them lose 
half the chicks. If I hatch under hens. 
which I do some, I take them away 
from her so she will go to laying as 
soon as possible. Later im the sum 
mer I let the chicks run with the hen 

+ > . > * 
Help for Every Day Cleaning. 

When you are getting mops, soap 
brushes and other things needed for 
house cleaning always included a box 
of powdered borax for there is noth. 
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ing so helpful and it can be used in so 
many ways. 

A dear kind neighbor in my first 
days of house-keeping was an inspira 
tion to me, her pantry shelves and 
kitchen tables were as white as could 
be and her dish cloths and tea towels 
and every thing pertaining to house 
hold helps were kept immaculate. I 
asked her the secret of such success 
and she said, I attribute it to the use 
of borax, it cleanses so quickly and 
it is a very cheap and effective cleans- 
ing agent, makes the work easier, and 
it is-more satisfactory in every way 
than ammonia, salsoda or other things 
used for such cleaning. I right there 
and then adopted the use of it and 
have never regretted it. To clean 
windows, dissolve a little borax in 
warm water, wash them inside and 
outside, wipe them dry. I polish with 
paper. To clean the kitchen sinks 
and pipes use a stronger solution and 
it will remove all impurities from 
them, making them pure, hygenic and 
healthy. To clean marble and re- 
move dirt or discoloration from brass 
or copper and other materials of metal 
add a tablespoonful of borax to a pint 
of hot water. Dip a small brush into 
it and scrub until clean, then dry 
and polish with old flannel. 

POULTRY NOTES. 

The cause of roup, nine times out 

of ten is due to wet, cold, dampness 


» 









or exposure, and is much easier to 
prevent than to cure. 

Change the males yearly and use 
only full bred cocks. Inbreeding is a 
cause for weak, sickly chickens, and 
infertile eggs. 

Aim to always have plenty of crush- 
ed bones and oyster’ shells within 
reach of the fowls. 

In purchasing breeding fowls of the 
fancier, it should be strictly under. 
stood that the fowls are up to the 
standard, and are not culls that he is 
trying to get rid of. 

It is a good policy in feeding corn 
meal, to wet it with boiling water, 
which partly cooks the feed. 

When you get ready to buy an in- 
cubator do not purchase an old sec: 
ond-hand machine; buy an up-to-date 
one and then you have the manufac. 
turers who are interested in backing 
you up. 

The poultry business requires care- 
ful watching. It won’t run itself any 
more than any other business. “No 
gains without pains.” 

The nests for the hens should be 
overhauled two or three times during 
the season, and fresh material be sup- 
plied. It is a good plan to apply 
whitewash to the boxes as often as is 
necessary, thereby keeping down the 
mites and chicken lice. 

Geese cost but little to keep pro- 
vided they are given plenty of range 
and water. 











article most in demand. 





He who makes most money Jrom the product 
of his hand or brain is he who produces the 
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The Incubator 
Successful 


has gone. This is because it is the one incubator that is always safe and sure. The incubator 
that no stress of weather can injure; the incubator that does not shrink nor swell from constant 
use; the every day workingman’s kind of a machine that doesn’t re 
quire attention when once started. Nota miracle worker, but a good, 
safe investment, a machine that will get the money out of chickens for 
Write to us now and have us send you one of our incubator 

The English edition of 156 illustrated pages is sent FRE. 
you may have the same book in any of four other languages free. 


DES MOINES INCVBATOR CO., 


> Dept. 415,Des Moines, la.,or Dept. 415, Buffalo, N.Y. 









has become 
a permanent 
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We have issued this year the best incubator book ever published. — 
practical book written by a man who has devoted 20 years to the subject. : c 
He has carefully tested every device used in any incubator. 


dreds of accurate experiments. 


Ask for the Best Book ever written on 


NCUBATOR 


S 


It is an interesting, readable, 
This man has made hun- 


We have had him write the facts to aid you in buying one; to help vou avoid a mistake. 


You should read this book before buying. 
incubators best. 


You will know then what you need. 


It is a lifetime's experience of the man who knows 


You will know why some succeed and 


some fail. You will know how to make the poultry business pay. Tliis book also has a catalog 


of Racine Incubators and Brooders. 


It is free; write for it. 


RACINE HATCHER Co., Box 136, Racine, Wis. 
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money this winter. 
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IVE the women and children a chance to make 
In no way can the 
ceed so well as by using a K. DNDIK 
CUB Easily operated. Bui little ex- 
pense. Hatches largest percentage of fertile eges 
of any machine on the market. Has all latest im- 

rovements, Write for free catalogue and get ready 
or business, Contains much veluable information. 


Klondike Incubator Co., Box 95° , Des Moines, la. 
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Puzzledom. 





(Puzzles marked with a star (*) 
are protected by copyright. Contri- 
butors to this department will please 
keep matter distinct from all other 
correspondence and address same to 
“ Puzzledom,” Successful Farming, 
Des Moines, Iowa.) 

1.—Riddle. 
I'm in a band of twenty-six, 

We're famed the whole world over; 
I love to look for sweetness pure 

In some rich field of clover. 


I'm rather small to look upon, 
Yet | denote existence, 
And some use me instead of “are” 
With obstinate persistence. 
—Farmer Boy. 





1.—Riddle. 
2.—A Household Recipe. 
One-fourth of cake, one-third of ham, 
one-fifth of bread, one-fifth of cream, 
one-fourth $f salt, one-sixth of but- 
ter, will form what article of food? 





3.—*The Modern John Alden. 
“Oh, Pricilla,” cried John Alden, 

As ne lingered at her side, 
“12345 has sent me, 

Ask ou to be his bride. 


“But Pricilla, sweet Pricilla, 
Ere our converse shall be o’er, 
Please .estow upon John Alden, 
Just one 5 1 2 3 4.” 
—Ethyl. 





4.—Decapitation. 

Behead a product of the farm and 
leave something without which the 
product could not be obtained. 

2. Behead a name applied to a wid 
animal and leave what he sometimes 
leaves behind him when on 4 ram- 
page. 

3. Behead a rascal, and leave the 
place he stopped over. night when he 
took a vacation last summer. I. X. 





5.—Metagram. 

Whole, I am a small plant; change 
my head, and I am corpulent; change 
again, and I am a domestic animal; 
again, and I am a rug; again, and [ 
am a nick name. 
6.—Some Things | Saw at the Farm. 

After a season of invalidism In the 
city, the doctor ordered me to the 
country for a change of air. On my 
arrival there, I at once made a tour 
of investigation abuut the place. At 
the barn I saw a wooden framework 
for support, the maker of a certain 
revolver, guides, intimidates, portions 
of the leg below the knee, a kind ot 
drink with a letter before it, ete. etc. 

In the grove I found a folded edge 
and fastening, to grow thin, a hairy 
covering, sandy land, bordering the 
ocean, and an instrument for extract- 
ing seeds. 

In the field I found something pain- 


Fnameline 


BIGGER BOX 
SAME PRICE 








ful on the foot, a kettle with two 
thirds of a dozen letters, distorted, 
and in a field by itself I saw a beauti- 


ful lot of Alfred’s son Isaac. 
R. H. R. T. 





Prize Offer. 


A desirable book will be given to the 
“Successful arming” send- 
ing the best list of answers to the 
neatness of arrange- 
ment to be considered in case of a tie. 
Notice address at head of department. 


reader of 
above puzzles, 


(Answers next Month.) 
* a + +e *~ 


WISHING. 


Do you wish the world were better? 


Let me tell you what to do. 
Set a patch upon your actions, 


Keep them always straight and true. 


Rid your mind of selfish motives, 


Let your thoughts be clean and high, 


You can make a little Eden 
Of the sphere you occupy. 


FOR $5.00 


we furnis. thecel- 
ebrated COLUMBIA 
CRAPHOPHONES, 
other 


FER HOME § ENTERTAINMENT. q 
cur t 


exe: tall othe, FoR “PUBLIC EX ca 


CITI M PURPOSES to make 85.00 
$20.00 per day giving exhibitions in 
halls, school houses, oi wefurnish 


irladae nt OT COME EEL TFITS 


4 y $20. re} 

heretofore unheard of 
cies pa cE SA TALE UE ever made on all kinds 
of — machines, moving picture anc other home 
and public exhibition outfits, cut this ad. outand mail to 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 


NO MACHINE ADVERTISED EQOALS THIS. 


90 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


Sewing Machines$72to,. $26 


We can furnish you almost 
ANY KIND OR STYLE 










SAVING - 
of $10 00.088 by v0 d 
pm or pom eaarbl- 


tant profits. Shipped on 
approval anywhere in the 










Do you wish the world were wiser? | thricy 


Well, suppose you make a start, 
By accumulating wisdom 

In the scrapbook of your heart; 
Do not waste one page on folly; 

Live to learn, and learn to live, 
If you want to give men knowledge 

You must get it, ere you give. 


Do you wish the world were happy? 
Then remember day by day 

Just to scatter seeds of kindness 
As you pass along the way, 

For the pleasures of the many 
May be oft times traced to one, 

As the hand that plants an acorn 
Shelters armies from the sun. 


Catalog showing 
styles and samples of work. 
©aSH BUYERS’ UNION, Dept K896 






Chieage 









Wehave s epectal propeitin te make to every 
Address: 
Parker Hed. Co. Box 1007 , Philadelphia, Pa. 




















at any time. 





-- DOCTOR’S BILL.. 


dispensable in the successful treatment of their patients. TRY IT AND BE 
CONVINCED. Can be adjusted to suit the condition of the most delicate in- 
valid from a current barely perceptible to one that can hardly be en- 
dured; the graduation being uniform and even. 

FOR MALE OR FEMALE.—Send for one, give it a fair trial, and if it 
does not benefit you, return to us at our expense, and we will refund your 
money. Regular price complete with full instructions, etc., $10, but in or- 
der to introduce the marvelous curative power of this animator we will 
forward on receipt of our special introductory price of $5. This price mere- 
ly covers the cost of production and we reserve the right to withdraw same 


STEWART MATHEWS & CO., “sctt‘trscer:* Cincinnati, 0. 


Will Be Avoided By Using 


THE HOME-NERVO 
ELECTRIC ANIMATOR 


Latest Improved Dry Cell Medical 
Electric Battery, incased in handsome 
polished Oak Cabiret. Recommended 
by Physicians es invaluable for cure 
of Rheumatism, Nervous and Sexual 
Diseases and poor circulation of the 
blood. A god-send to convalescents.@ A 
family. physician within itself. Is a pure 
Home Treatment and always ready 
for use. Can not get out of order, and 
will last a lifetime. Adopted by doc- 
tors in their daily practice, being in- 











THE MODERN STOVE POLISH 


Brilliant ,Clean. Easily Applied, Absolutely Odorless. 





LIQUID 
BETTER 
YET! 


Jo3 
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The Home Circle. 


Devoted to the home folks, Contributions 
invited 











THE BEST WAY. 


The world is « difficult world, indeed, 


And people are hard to suit, 
And the man who plays on the violin 
Is a bore to .ne man with a flute. 


And I myself have often thought 
How very much better ’twould be 

If every one of the folks I know 
Would only agree with me. 


But since they will not, then the very 
best way 

To make this world look bright 
Is never to mind what people say, 

But do what you think is right. 

* . . © * 
THE GAME OF GOLF. 

Base-ball has for years been the 

National game of American people, 


and is perhaps played more today 
than any other out-door sport. Not 
until recent years have healthful 


sports, games and pastimes of the old 
world taken a hold in this country. 
Times have changed of late and the 
average person who has been busy 
amassing a fortune, now finds time to 
take some kind of recreation. 

The game of golf which has been 
introduced and played in this country 
affords one of the most exciting, and 
at the same time one of the most 
healthful sports of modern times. No 
game that has ever been introduced 
from across the water has been so 
universally approved as the game of 
golf. In nearly every town, hamlet 
and village in the east, and in a great 
many places in the middle west the 








MAKING A DRIVE. 


game of golf has found a place among 
the out-door sports, and the develop- 
ment of physical qualities in the play- 
er testify to its healthfulness and pop- 
ularity. Golf links are being laid out 
in nearly all sections of our country, 
and unquestionably the game has 
come to stay. 
. . * * * 


WORTH KNOWING. 


How to Make Imitation Honey.— 
Use four pounds of white sugar to a 
quart of water, let slowly come to a 
boil, then skim. Add one-fourth ounce 
of pulverized alum. Remove from the 
fire and stir one-half ounce of cream 
of tartar and a tablespoonful of rose 
extract. When cold it is ready for 
use. 
A@ Cement that will stand consider- 
able heat after it has cooled is pre- 
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ful*of quick lime in four ounces of 
linseed oil, boil to a good thickness, 
then spread on thin plates in the shade 
and it will become exceedingly hard, 
but may be easily dissolved over the 
fire and used as desired. . 

. ad + +. * 


THE PRIMROSE. 


One of the most popular flowers to 
be found at this season of the year, 
in the window garden, are primroses. 





A WINDOW GROWN PRIMROSE. 


If properly handled, these’ beautiful 
flowers can be made to bloom continu 
ously from November until May. Plants 
are grown from seed planted in the 
early spring, in shallow boxes. Use 
a good fine loam, which should be 
sifted fine and pressed down, with a 
smooth board, so that the soil is per- 
fectly level. 

On this smooth level surface sow 
the seeds thickly, and press them 
down into the soil, so as to sink them 
level with the surface. Take spag- 
num moss and break it up fine, plac- 
ing it over the surface so as to cover 
the seeds completely. Apply water to 
the soil through the moss, which is 
ideal for the germination of the seeds. 

After the plants have begun to grow 
prick them off into shallow boxes 
filled with rich loam. In transplant- 
ing put the plants one inch apart. 
If the plants are carefully handled 
during the summer, they will be ready 
to pot off in September. Place the 
plants in good sized pots. In remov: 
ing from the boxes to the pots take 
a large ball of carth with each plant. 
The Primrose grows best, where the 
temperature is cool, and not too dry. 
The shadiest part of the window is 
best suited for the growth of prim 
roses. 

* * * * + 


IN THE SICK ROOM. © 


We have had tne care of a patient 
during an attack of pneumonia which 
lasted several weeks, and with the as- 
sistance and direction of an excellent 
physician had the pleasure of seeing 
him recover. The doctor told us that 
in such cases, a great deal depended 
upon the care the patient receives, and 
perhaps a few suggestions will be 
helpful to those who take the position 
of nurse in the sick room. 

The pain in the side, which is often 
present in this and many other dis- 
eases, is greatly relieved by the appli- 
cation of mustard plaster or a hot 
water bag, a bag of hot salt or bran 





—-> 





boiled in water for ten or fifteen min- 
utes, then packed about the body, will 
induce a profuse perspiration, and 
relieve pain, but the greatest care 
shouid be taken to keep the patient 
from taking cold when they are re- 
moved. When the fever is_ high, 
sponge the body all over with warm 
water in which boracic acid has been 
dissolved, using a teaspoonful of the 
acid to half a gallon of water, then 
wipe dry. This should be repeated 
every morning and evening, and never 
fails to have a cooling, soothing effect 
causing the patient to fall into a quiet 
refreshing sleep. ’ 

When the cough is hard and dry, 
rub the chest and back with equal 
parts of lard and _ turpentine, then 
cover with a hot flannel cloth. Re- 
peat every two hours until he obtains 
relief. In very severe ccases, remove 
the clothing, have the room warm and 
plenty of hot water on the stove where 
it will keep hot, and put a tablespoon- 
ful of red pepper in it. Fold a cloth 
three or four times, wring it out of the 
water and cover the chest with it. 
Change every fifteen minutes, and this 
will bring tae inflammation to the sur- 
face. It has been known to save life 
in several instances when the doctor 
gave little hope of recovery. 

The mouth often becomes so thickly 
coated that it is almost impossible 
to taste anything. Put a little borax 
in a half a cupful of water, dip a soft 
rag in it, and wash the tongue, gums 
and roof of the mouth with it three or 
four times a day. It will help to re- 
move the coating, and a great deal of 
the bitter taste which usually troubles ~ 
them. 

Fever makes the whole body weak, 
and the eyes are often permanently in- 
jured unless some care is bestowed 
upon them. See that they are not ex: 
posed to bright sunshine, and use a 
lamp suade at night, or place the 
lamp so the light will not shine on the 
face of the patient. E. J. C. 


* * * * * 


THE HOME DOCTOR. 


For burns and scalds, nothing is so 
effective as lime water and sweet 
oil. Take equal parts of each, shake 
well in a bottle, then apply. Old mus- 
lin is very good and will not “draw”. 
Saturate well and tie on. 

For nervous headache, a hot bath, 
a stroll in the cool air, or a nap in a 
cool, quiet room, will often be found 
successful. A headache from fatigue 
may be helped by pressing a sponge 
wet with hot water on the nape of 
the neck and the temples. 

How to Care for the Fainted.—To 
care for a person who has fainted, lay 
her down, keeping the head low, and 
loosen her clothing. See that she has 
plenty of fresh air and dash water in 
her face. Use stimulants and smell- 
ing salts when consiousness has re- 
turned. 

Pnueumonia Remedy.—The follow- 
ing remedy for pneumonia, croup and 
sore throat is endorsed as a “sure 
cure.” It is very simple: One pound 
lard, two ounces gum, camphor, two 
ounces spirits of utrpentine, cut 
gum fine and put all three together; 
heat hot in a convenient vessel, sat-¢ 
urate a woolen cloth of right size and 
spread all over the breast and throat. 
Repeat every half hour till relieved. 

+” * a +. = 
Forbearance is a virtue that has its— 
reward and gets its pay every day. 

Do not complain if the public does 
not give you credit for all the good 
deeds done in life. Your conscience 
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‘ and ambition, 


AN OLD FRIEND IN NEW DRESS:| 


fell me not in rotten ragtime, 
Things are always what they seem, | 

For there’s little modern butter 
That is really made from cream. 


Nothing’s real now, you believe me, 
Toothache is but bare belief; 

If you think you’ve got the toothache 
Think you haven’t and get. relief. 


Breakfast foods are built of sawdust, | 
left in hunks or chopped up fine, 
And a man oft orders beefstake 
And on horse meat’s forced to dine. | 


Lives of great men all remind us 
If we want to be thought wise, 

We must make some brand of pickles 
Then pitch in and advertise. 


Let us then be up and doing, 
There are many to be done, 
And if we don’t do the others, 
They with us will have the fun. 
—Chicago Chronicle. 


* . * * * 


A TRUE HERO. 


Did you ever know a hero real well? 
I know at least one and quite intimate- 
ly. Who? I am afraid yau would 
hardly recogiize his, name, and be. 
sides it would not be just right to | 
give it here. He is. only an old bach. | 
elor who works in a shop. He has| 
been at one bench for something like | 
—well, from this you may judge: 
When he began. he was fresh from 
school. He lives in a little frame 
house, with an absurd little pack | 
yard hardly more than big enough for | 
the syringa bush and the ash barrel. 

“The first morning I started for the 
shop,” he once told me, “I cut across 
the back yard and climbed the fence. 
I have been doing it ever singe, and it 
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of complaint; about him is no trace 
of disappointment, no hint of bitter. 
ness. 

And so, though few know his name. 
though he wears no glittering gauds, 
though he goes his way unhampered 
by pomp or circumstance and all un- 
recognized by church or state, I can- 
not help but count him one of earth’s 
true heroes. Don’t you?—Sewell 
Ford in Brandur Magazine. 

* : * * * 


COOKING RECIPES. 
Scalloped Potatoes.—Cut raw pota- 
toes into round, thin slices; put lay- 
ers of potatoes, butter, salt, and pep- 


|per, and add milk enough to nearly 


cover them. Bake about an hour and 
a half. 

Pumpkin Pie.—For each pie take 
one-half pint of cooked pumpkin, a 
pint of rich milk one-third of a cupful 


|of sugar and two eggs; mix the sugar 


and eggs, add the pumpkin, and, lastly, 


|the milk, which should be hot, and 
| beat all together until very light; fill 


the crust and bake slowly. 

Homony Muffins—To two cupfuls 
of hot boiled hominy add half a cup 
of corn meal, half a cup of milk, two 
tablespoofuls of melted butter. and 
the yolks of two eggs; beat well and 
add the beaten whites. Bake in muf- 
fin pans in a moderate oven twenty- 
five minutes. 

Doughnuts.—One-half cupful butter, 
one cupful sugar, one and one-half 
pints flour, two teaspoonfuls baking 
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has been a long time.” In the tiny 
lawn is worn a deep footpath. The top 
rail of the back fence is smoothly pol- 
ished. His feet wore the path.. His 
hands polished the rail. And all these 
years he has 
bench, doing the same work. 


Not that he lacks intelligence or 
that he never had an ambition. Intel. 
ligence he most certainly has, no mean 
lore of books and a wide, generous 
grasp of affairs and 
things. Ambition he had, too, but 
that was before his feet had worn a 
path across the back yard. I am 
quite sure that.he once loved. In fact, 
I suspect that I know the one he loved. 
and that she loved him. But he never 
married. She did, though she has been 
widowed for a dozen years. 


But why, you ask, with intelligence 
did he _ stick to his 
bench? In an upper room of his lit- 
tle cottage is a window blind which 
is never opened. Behind -that blind, 
peering out through the shutters with 
unrecognizing ¢aze, sits one who 
bears the outward form of manhood, 
yet lacks manhood’s mental qualities. 
The one behind the blind is his broth- 
er. Downstairs, puttering feebly about 
and speaking only in high, thin, queru- 
lous tones, is a wan and bent old wo- 
man—his mother. For the sake of 
these two he has worn the path in the 
lawn; for them he put away his ambi- 
tion: for them he stifled the love that 
once stirred within him. 

He is past middle age now, thin as 
to hair, stooped as to shoulders. Yet 
is there a tenderness in his voice, a 
sheerful sweetness in his smile, a pa 
tient resignation in his pale blue eyes, 
that make his manner of such milé 
gentleness as you might expect in a 
Saint. From him comes never a word 
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LOMILES TOA DOCtOT fj 
NALS LMUMEM cll GONE; Fe: 


Tl health, 7 
big doctor bills, no pleasure in life; blue and 
discouraged. What’s the matter? 
You can’t work well, play well or (iq 
sleep well until your body is in good healthy Wy 
condition, and you can’t keep the bodyin ¥ 
good healthy condition if you allow disease 
It is for this reason 


Watkins’ Vegetable Anodyne Liniment 


is so valuable in the house. It is ready when 
the first sign of cold or chill is felt. 


drops then does what a doctor would charge many 
We receive numberless letters 


Manawa, Wis., July 5, 1901, 
I have used Watkins’ Vegetable Anodyne Lini- 
ment for colds and cramps with very best results,” 


The Best Remedy made for 


Colds Coughs, Colic, Diarrhoea, Cholera Morbus, 
Dysente: y, Indigestion, Cuts, Burns, Bruises, etc. 
An especially strong point about Watkins’ Lini- 
ment from the farmers’ view-point, is that it is 


MAN AND BEAST. 


’ nt will furnish you with any 
\. of Watkins’ Remedies, or if we have jf fe : 
no agent in your neighborhood, write 
we will see that you are 


GIFT FOR 1903. 


50 inthe We offer a beautiful Cook Book and 

a = ya ete ed 
d us his name an ress ona 4 

Filled” with useful information on everything per- 

taining to the home. Write to-day. It is free. 


THE J. R. WATKINS MEDICAL CO., 


24 Liberty St., WINONA, MINN., U. 8. A. 
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powder, one egg, one and one-half cup- 
fuls milk, nutmeg; rub the. butter, 
sugar and eggs together smooth, sift 
in flour dough; if too soft, add more 
flour; fry in hot lard. 

Banana Frittres.—Take one pint of 
sifted flour, sift into it two tablespoon- 
fuls of baking powder and rub 
through it a dessertspoonful of butter, 
add a saltspoonful of salt, two eggs 
whipped light, two ,tablespoonfuls of 
sugar and three-quarters of a cupful 
of rich milk; beat all toa light batter; 
strip bananas, cut four lengthwise, 
dip in the batter and fry. Half the 
recipe will be sufficient for a break- 
fast of five persons. 

Apple Snow is a delicious, pretty, 
and inexpensive dish, which is espec- 
ially nice for supper at children’s 
parties. Take five good sized apples 
peel, core, and cut them into quarters; 
put them in an enameled saucepan 
with the rind of a lemon and enough 
water just to keep them from burning. 
When tender take out the peel and 
beat the apples to a pulp. Get them 
cool, then aid the whites of five eggs 
beaten to a stiff froth, and four table- 
spoonfuls of sifted sugar. Continue 
beating until the mixture is perfectly 
stiff and white as snow, then pile on 
a glass dish and garnish with angelica, 
dried fruits or colored jelly. 


+ * . * 7 
New York now leads London in the 


amount of bank clearings. and’ stock 
transactions.., 
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ASPHORISMS. 

If as much attention were paid to 
keeping the character unspotted as in 
clothing the body to make it present- 
able this would be a world of rejoic-. 
ing. 

When one is traveling around the 
world expecting t6 dccumulate a for- 
tune, he generally drops more than 
he picks up. 


Those who don't fear that the rob- 
ber will break in and steal have the 
soundest sleep and keenest appetite. 

Man's influence can be gained by 


kind words when it would cost a for 
tune to purchase it. 

Reverence every man's opinion 
whether it be to you right or wrong 
and do not ever persuade him unless 
you have sométhing better to give in- 
stead. 

7 > * > > 


GOOD CANDY RECEIPTS. 


Cream Candy. 

Take 5 cups. confectionary, 4 
sugar, whites of four eggs, one ten 
cent vox cocoanut; beat eggs well 
then mix sugar and cocoanut into the 
eggs. The mixture should be about 
the thickness of pie dough, then take 
half a cake of Baker Chocolate and 
melt over boiling water, take a small 
piece of the candy and dip into the 
hot chocolate, and put Bnglish walnut 
on top of each one. This amount will 
make about three pounds of candy. 
One can make the white balls, by rol- 
ling them in cocoanut and putting 
nuts on top. After all the chocolate 
and white cream are made, take what 
eandy there is left, and chop about a 
cup full of English Walnuts into bits 
and put into it, then make it into a 
roll and cover with chocolate. Al- 
ways set in cold place. 

White Candy. 

Two and one-half cups white sugar, 
one-half cup vinegar, butter size wal- 
nut, Vanilla one teaspoonful. Try this 
in cold water and when it falls well 
together, and so you can take it from 
the glass, it is ready to turn into but- 
tered pans. When cool enough to han- 
die pull it until it is white. Pull at 
ieast fifteen minutes and it will be- 
come white as snow. 

Jelly Roll Candy. 

Three and one-half cups extra C su- 
gar, one cup milk, butter size of egg, 
one teaspoonful Vanilla. Boil until it 
will hang together well in cold water 
then take offand divide into two parts, 
heving chocolate in one dish and va- 
nilla in another. Beat these until 
thick enough to roll out on the bread 
board, which should be floured. Roll 
the white out first them then the choc- 
olate on top of it, then roll up 
exactly the same as jeily roll cake. 
Keep in cold place. There should be 
two persons in order to make this 
nicely. E. B. M. 

* . . * * 
For the Young Housekeeper. 


Buttermilk will tafe out mildew 
stains. 

Bottles are easily cleaned with hot | 
suds and fine coals. 

A pallet knife is fine to scrape pots | 
and kettles. ’ 

Old napkins and table cloths make 
the vert best glass cloths. 

Zinc is easily ,cleaned with hot 
soapy .water and polished with kero- 
sene. 

Oilcloth may be kept bright for) 
many years if properly varnished each | 
year with some good varnish. 
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meqaaled 
| Teaming Pipe, Finger 
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If the hands are rubbed on a stick 
of celery after peeling onions the 
odor will be entirely removed. 

If soap is purchased in large quan- 
tities and kept in a warm dry place, 
it will last much longer, as so much 
of it wil not wash away. Washtubs 
will not- warp or crack open if a pail 
of water is put into each one when 
the suds is thrown out. 

Good ginger snaps may be made by 
using one cup each of molasses and 
sugar, One-half cup each of lard and 
butter, two tablespoons of ginger, one 
teaspoonful of cinnamon, and one- 
half eacn of cloves and allspice, ong 
teaspoon of soda _ dissolved in four 
tablespoons of hot water, flour to roll; 
roll thin, bake in a hot oven, taking 
care they do not burn. 

Old Housekeeper. 


No agents’ or dealers’ exorbitant profits to pay— 


When you buya Cornish Organ on theCornish 
nm you receivean organ—exquisite in tone,of beau 
tiful design and finish,and of finest action—at factor 
price without dealers’ profits added 
with theclear 
after 12 month 
every cent you have paid out for organ or freight 
with ym six per cent. If you purchase we will 
ornis 
and we have made a happy friend of everyoneof our 
backed by what is practically a bond on the wholeof our million dollar plant, and we gvarantce 
each instrumentfor 25years. Write usand we wilisend you our fine, new catalogue, torether 
with a fullset of miniatureorgans and pianos, em 
rods fo that you may choose just what you wantfor your home. If you wish to doa little work 
for us we will tell you how to ret your own organ free and how to geta cash bonus for the first 


Pla 


do anything tn the matter of terms. 


sale inanewcommunity. Men:ion this paper. 


CORNISH CO., Washington, New Jersey. 









&s represented and the greatest bargain 
wholesale price and age 
th ways. 


of the Rocky Mountains send us $1.00. 


around sound hole, mahoganized neck 
lar retail price $8.00 


loid guard plate with faney 
pear! position dots. 


An offers any other Music House in America, 


any music house. met miss this ity whic! 
te introduce our celtenie Enauenmbane . 


ts made onl 

new Send for Tilus- 
trated and Sates of 
Music for » Which is now 

end cont Pree to omy adereceon appil. 
tion. It contains « full and com- 

plete line of Pianos, Organs and ail 
other Tastruments, also 10,000 
choice of popular sheet music. 


HOUSEHOLD MUSIC COMPANY, 
This 





SOLD DIRECT FROM 
FACTORY TO HOME 


Cash or Easy Pa 
Our prices will suit all pockets. 





If you live in lowa, Minn., Wis., Ills., Ind., Ohio, Mich., Pean.,N. Y.or N.J., we will send any 
one of these three instruments free for examination. Kxamive it you: self and if you find it exactly 
you ever saw, ‘ake it and pay the 
If not perfectiy satistactory we will order it returned at our expense 
You take no chance in ordering from 
the Rocky Mountains send 35 cents with urder as # guarantee 


THE FAMOUS “MASCOT”? GUITAR at $2.87 


Solid birch back and sides, baudsowely finished in mahogany, best spruce top, fanc: inlaying 
, beautiful strip im back, latest patent fi 4 board 
dots, nickeled tail piece. Large standard 
* 


$3.67 Buys This Fine “MASOCOT’’? MANDOLIN 

Selis et retail for $10.00 Eleven ribs alternate solid mahogony and walnut with hand- 

some strips inlaid between ribs. Fine spruce top with attractive inlaying around edges: cellu- 
ornamentations, mahoganized board 


Screw Pattern Head, 
sad finished, guaranteed true in scale and excellent in tone quality. A perfect beeuty. 


“_ 

STRADIVARIUS MODEL VIOLIN and OUTFIT at $3.12 . 
This instrument sells everywhere at retail for $9.00 Our description here gives but a faint idea of its beauty and cr 

sales da i ° 

reddish brown color, nicely shaded, Guely pollahed inlalloneen aol nised Sao tasden 
ee ee San oe sold at our price. This price includes fine Marbleized Paste Board Case. Fine lined wood case Mf 
ordered $2.00 WO RTH OF EXTRAS FREE! 
With each instrament we give Extra set of 8 
rd Chart, 3 pieces of Sheet Music. With Violin also a Fine Bow and Rosin and with Mandolin « Pick 
| THESE SPECIAL OFFERS are by far the most liberal ever made by 


Masie Co, is trustwerthy and thoroughly 





A T#&MELY RECEIPT. 


Do you wish a receipt for preventing 
all worry? 
For giving composure and freedom 
from flurry? 
Just think of one fact whose truth yoy 
will find 
When anything happens to flurry 
your mind. 
First something or nothing there is to 
be done, 
First nothing or something, that's 
cléar as the sun. 
If somethfrng, then do it and make no 
delay: 
If nothing, all thought of it cast far 
away. 
This simplest of rules if you will obey 
Will free you from’ wrinkles for 
many a day. 


SAVING ONE-HALF 


We have 
good organs from only 
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goods shipped on the Cornish’Plan at 


, and you bu it 
roviso that if you are not eatished 
trial we will takeit back and refund 


Organs are made and sold on honcr 
0,000 customers. Our promises aro 


tm colors and desi exactly like our 











xpress Agent our 


ws. If you live in any other state east of 
of good faith and if you live west 


ger 
best Onish. 


size, eplendid 


ueck, ebonized 
nickeled tail piece. Finely polished 





Handsome Stradivarius Medel, rit, 
finger board and tail piece, strong rich tone quality. 






, Instruction Book, 














BINDING GUARANTEE. 
? Bach instrument is positively gua? 
<i te oe can, 
g workmanship and nish and of! 
est design pattern. With 
8 help of our 1 Finger Beare Oo 

ing Pipe and Finger Board 
wa SBvone can easily learn 10 

a short time. 
ba tn th 
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Deot Suc F. 75 €, Zist Street; CHICAGO. 
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damp cloth, and no dust will rise tu! 

-Vitiate the air or settle om the furn- | right down through the skin and muscles to the deepest injury. he 
ishings. It is the corners and edges number of those who testify to the great healing and curative powers is 
that retain most of the dust, that col legion. It has gone into alllands. In bottle; of three sizes, 25c, 50c 


‘dreaded microbe we hear-so much 


“comes faded before it is badly worn, | 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING, 


MYSTICISM VS. HUMANITY. | brown, a dull red, or olive green with wos 
| diamond dye, for wool, but the carpec 
“So, behold on any day, should be thoroughly cleaned first, InGase of Accident (7. 
A city street ye wend; When the carpet or rug is perfectly ~ _ ,% 
Or, country lane, how far away, dry, apply the liquid to the faded sur # i oe Bh? 





A brute, with whip in hand. |face with an old clean brush, and thi» 
“A long, sharp. a heavy scourge | semen carpet wm mane <y — 
Bourne like a martial’s baton; mee SOE FOr Ge PRISCILLA. 
To beat, to maul, and faster urge 
The beast, that hauls his wagon. ‘ vil aaa shone aap 
it Was Not You. toofar away fo be available, It is better,indeed, in every way to 
“For time means money, ever and ayé,| There was somebody who never dia Be Your Own Veterinary. 
Fast time be made in jerks | anything to make anybody else happy. Journ animale und make money teatingothere by king ou 
Of the poor beasts’ heads all checked.) [It was not you. ‘s"ehminineringlltinds of mathten,sorgery. enter. 
;, high, , , There was somebody who never lost — ens wiskas 
And their backs deep cut with an opportunity to say a sarcastic correspondence y mae Bhs Selene. 
stripes. word that would wourd the feelings 








| of someone. It was not you. 

There was somebody who always 
found fault with the actions, sayingss, 
and things, of everybody. It was | 
not you. 

There was somebody who always 
said harsh and cruel words about those | 
|whom they were led to believe were | 
their friends. It was not you. 

There are those who always have a 
kind word for everybody, who always 
do good acts, who always throw sun 
|shire along life’s pathway, who are ai gered spokes. No cracked hubs, no 
| ways beloved by everybody. Are you loose spokes, no rotten felloes, no resetting. Write for 
“More worthy of bliss in life beyond, | that person? Electric Wheel Go., Box 44; Quincy, His. 


Than brute who rides in granu | Se 2 So 
calabash; The difference between a “rapid- HEAVES CAN BE CURED 


Or market wagon, with whip in hand,| fre gun” and a “machire gun,” is, We have s guarantee cure for Heaves, Coughs and Colds, 


“Ay time is money; all too fast 
Are the passing momerts, fleeting; 
And the heart of greed so moulded 
and cast, 
Would whip up on a streak of light- 
ning. 


Wagon World Awheel. 


Half a million of these steel 
wheels have been sent out on 
our own wagons and to fit 
wagons. It is the age that 
re bw Ry a. any 
wagon, an © longest 
lived wheel made. Do you = 
@ low down Handy Wagcun 
use about the place? We will ft 
out your old “ nm with Elec- 
tric W any size and 
ahy shape tire, straight or 


“Ye may see any hour, the carcasses 
Of the weasts, whose souls been} 
driven out; 
At the dumps of cremating furnaces, 
And beasts have souls beyond a 
doubt. 








— nite —_— — » “ e Guaranteed to cure or your money refunded. One package by 
And merciless plies the cruel lash. that the former is loaded by hand. mail, 690 18 pkgs. with written guarantee to cure 
WILB Sand anak (EAL 00.,271 2nd St., Milwaukee, W 





“On the beast that is Going its utter _ 
. most, 
To please the driver, but all in vain; 
For the brute behind pre-natal curst 
With tiger heart, gorilla brain. 
“How oft the heart of humane stung 
By wasps in human vesture; 
The one great primal source of wrong, 
Infringement laws of Nature. 























Whether on domestic 
animals or on the 
human body, there is no 
remedy for the treat- 
ment of sores and injuries 
equal to 


“The wrongs inflicted in the world, 
So grievious and so various; 
Are all absolved by doctrine held, 
Through suffering wrought vicar 
ious. 


“The world’s great wrongs continue 


* 
on, 

Adnansem, aye, forever; Mexican Seal 
‘Mong people who ignore their reason. e e 

For faith in chismaclaver.” t 

Tg Liniment. 
* * * i‘ 

CLEANING RUGS AND CARPETS. 

A dusty, soiled carpet is an excel- 
lent germ breeder, hence, in rooms 


If the horse has barbed wire cuts, scratches, galls, stiff joints, 
growths, it effects a speedy cure. For cuts, ulcerations, swell- 
ings, inflammations on cows or other animals, it is equally 


that are much used, a thorough clean- powerful. It is the one absolutely sure cure for sore teats and 
ing every week is necessary, and no caked udder in cowse Rheumatism, sprains, lame back and like 
matter how faded and -darned the ailments of mankind have no more effectual remedy. It has been 


carpet may be, it is always present- 
able, if clean. A large rug.for the cen- ° Y B f h P bli 

ter of the room is the best floor cov- Sixty ears  w ore t € u 1c, 
ering, as the dust on the edges of the 


floor can easily be removed with a| and its popularity is ever on the increase. What other liniment can 


boast such a record? it is the liniment which more than any other gets 


and $1.09. Largest size ischeapest. Sold by dealers every where. Write 
us for free booklet, “Points from a Horse Doctor’s Diary.” 


LYON -MANUFACTURING CO., 
41-45 South Fifth: Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


lects in a room, and we. are told that 
it is acenmulated dust that holds thy 









about nowadays. After the carpet has 
been well swept, wring a, cléan cloth’ 
from clear, warm water in. which a 
little alum or salt has been dissolvec 
and wipe hard each breadth..of the 
carpet. A carpet or rug that is much 
Sciled should be tacked to a clean) 
floor, and then scoured witha brush | 
in hot suds. A carpet or rug-often be- | 





and especially is this true of brussels | 
Carpet, and it cam be colored a dark | 





w& & Hopes 


F COURSE, she had al- 
ways been of an imagina- 
tive turn, and had seen 
things rather romantical- 
ly, besides having a gift 








of words. But she had 
never thought of writing a story, not 
even a little poem, such as a great 
many school girls write—girls, some 


of them, with little imagination, and 
stil less gift of words. Then came 
ber valedictory, which was praised 
and printed, and part of it reprinted | 


Ahead ow 


delayed publication for as much as 
four or five years, and she was rath- 
er pleased at first that perhaps her 
oldest, her boy, would be able to un- 
derstand by the time “mother’s story” 
appeared. 

They watched for it together at 
last; but when seven years had pass- 
ed since it was written she began to 
dispair of it ever appearing. When 
eight or nine years had gone their 
way she put the matter out of her 
mind altogether, and regarded herself 
as fortunate that she had not adopted 


ef 
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in a city paper. After that she decid- | literature as a calling. The manu- 
ed to write. |script had doubtless been forgotten 
There was plenty to write of and | and destroyed. She would forget, too. 
she was buoyant, full of enthusiasm | Not so with the children. The tra- 
and young. It seemed but neseene to | Seton of a story _— ered _— 
her that she should write for e | had written and sold to their favorite 
young at first, believeing that with ad-| publication was very precious to 
ded skill she would be fitted later for | them, and each number of the Juve- 
a mature audience. To write skillful- | nile was searched carefully and with 
ly for the young is hardly the lesser |a fresh pang of disappointment as 
art; but she did not realize this, nor | each month passed and added itself 
the value nor charm of her work. to the years that brought them to 
She was surprised, very much sur- | manhood and womanhood, with lives 
prised, and oh, so delighted, when | and homes and cares of their own. 
there came to her, perhaps a fortnight | She was all done at last—she and 
later, a brief and apprehensive note |Tom. The house was much too big 
from the editor of the Juvenile, and a | for them now, and the table had been 
check—not a large one, for they did | narrowed down leaf by leaf until it 
not pay much in those days, of a quar- | was just where it was when they be- 
ter of a century back; but the letter |gan more than twenty-five years be 
and the check made her blood dance | fore. She was still in the prime of life, 
and bound and = a her | and _ oy gy —— to 
far out into the fields, to lie in the | travel. om, who een hurt in a 
tall grass and look up at the sky, and | runaway ten years before, had never 
to whisper over and over to herself | quite recovered, and the burden of 
that she was an author! an author! the family had been heavy on his 
a real live author who wrote for this | shoulders. Once she even thought 
great new publication for the young | vaguely of writing as a help; she had 
which from the far alway city had — | plenty . time =~ — — - 
her a check for her first story, and |out of her mind quickly, and wen 
had asked for more! be 4 ——, it | —— way ——— her tg = 
is good to be young and alive, looking | who marri the mon efore. 
wp to the sky to feel that somewhere . « « 
in the big world there is a place for meen Seo Matthowesn, whe bel 
vt ems almost Wo bad that che 600 | ee Been ee on oe 
se more, and connect ed. ally w 
He ey aaveomtage | the bie newepapers, even Joe did not 
yer 4 iv a" 
ment. A fair start and an open way— | ae oe aeueeiame oe tl tea | wd 
why was it that love must come along | a period of a quarter of a century. He 
just then to divert anti hinder. True, | had read jokes about such things, but 
she did not undertake the second story lthese he had considered as exagera- 
but the same evening she met Tom | tions. Probably some of the things 
She ay, looking out of the. Ulam, che |s0,0e4, "onl, were enngeeated, bat 
she lay . y during his first day as assistan itor | 
was a ge aie th page hf — of the Juvenile he realized that, after 
was e es’ A , : 3 . i enlarge 
all. She finally gave it up, and told neal a, pypnoy had 8 
penned frag ot er SS ; In a great safe he Seond bundles at 
en ’ ;, | dusty . some oO em very old. 
told her that when they were married | when he ventured to mention the mat- 
she should write stories all day long | ter to his chief the latter laughed. 
if she wanted to. N “Accumulations of the ages,” he 
That was easy for Tom to say. NO/ sig “Most of the good enough once, 
doubt he meant it, too, at the time. /}.+ held up for one reason or another 





But you see, during the first year 





/until they were out of date or didn} 
| suit some new policy of the maga 
or maybe we got something better iy 
the same line. There might be some 
among the old ones that we could uge 
now, though—old things are good ey 
ery seven, years you know. When yoy 
want a little recreation look them 
over. 

The managing editor had intended 
the last remark half in jest, but Joe 
being the “new broom” in the offices 
was determined to “sweep clean” and 
.look them over he did. 

It took a long while for there wer 
more of them than he had calculated 
‘upon. The oldest one had been there 
since the first month of the magazin’s 
publication—a misfit from the start, 
and bought probably in the fear that 

}enough good fits would not be easily 
obtained. These things made Joel sad 
|for he had a tender heart, and 

a writer himself he knew that the 
mere momey return is only a small 
part of the writer’s reward. He could 
|close his eyes and imagine the ambi- 
| tious young authors waiting month 
|after month for the appearance of 
| their.work, finaly giving up in dispair 
|and perhaps undertaking some trade 
|or profession in which the rewards 
were either purely material or at least 
not so long deferred. , 

But the managing editor, who had 
grown hardened with time, feigned in- 
difference. “So much the better,” he 
laughed. “The fellows that wrote 
some of those things, and quit, are 
most likely presidents of railroads or 
life insurance companies by this.time, 
with salaries of fifty thousand a year. 
If they’d kept on writing they’d been 
poorer now than when they started” 

Joe came to the end of the great 
pile one afternoon. The last MSS. 
bore a date of twenty-six years be 
fore, and was written in a queer school 
girl sort of a hand. The paper was 
yellow and ink faded, but the little 


story of country life it told was a | 


fresh and tender and life-breathing 
today as when the imaginative, warm: 
blooded girl had been made glad by 
its acceptance, and, lying in the tall 
grass, and looking up at the blue sky, 
and calling herself an author, and 
found the world was good, because 
she believed that somewhere im it 
was a high place which she might one 
day hope to win. 

Peraps psychologically something 
of all this came to Joe as he sat star 
ing out on the crowded square, that 
was no longer a crowded square, but 
green fields and sunlit river of the 
little forgotten tale. 

“What’s the matter, Matthewson?” 
asked the managing editor when Joe 
came in and laid .ne yellow MSS. on 
his desk. “You don’t look well.” 

“I'm not. I’m heartsick at the 
thought of the girl who could write 
that story waiting and growing old 
without seeing it printed. We havnt 








there was the little new home to fix 
up, and during the next year there was 
a little new baby to cuddle and care 
for, while with other years there were 
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other little new babies and cares, and 
the house grew largér, and more 
leaves were added to the extension ta- 
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ble, though the lingering hope of one 
day finding time to write did not whol- 
ly die tmtu the second, and perhaps 
even the third baby came along. 

She gave up the idea then altogeth- 
ft and with what seemed an added 
reason, for her first story sold to the 
Juvenile had never been printed! 
True, she had heard that for one reas- 
on and another magazines sometimes 
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will have.” 

The managing editor saddened a lit- 
tle, too. “Oh, well, we are all grow- 
ing old togetuer,” he said; tren he 
picked up the story and ran his eyes 
down the first page. “Why, yes, I re- 
member this,” he continued. “7 


thought this a charming piece of work | 


at the time and wrote to the author 
for .more. 
else and for that reason I hesitated 
about using this. I feared it might 
not be original. The handwriting is 
rather girlish, you see, and I was rath- 
er young then and I couldn’t afford to 
get caught. Then by and by I forgot 
it No doubt it was all right. And 
| wish. we could get stories like tha/ 
today. I suppose the author died, or 
married or something—” 


Sne never sent anything | 


“Perhaps,” said Joe, “but I’d stake 


my life on it being her own work. 
Suppose we try to find what became 
of her. We might try the old ad- 
dress.” 
* * + 

Half way across the street she met 
the postmaster, who handed her a let- 
ter. She recognized the envelope of 
the Juvenile—a notice probably of 
their expiring subscription. She 
would let it expire, she thought. 
had continued it only for the “little 
gin” who had married the month be- 
fore. They did not need it any longer. 
Then someone called, and looking 


They 


up she saw the “little girl” running | 


down the path to meet her. The “lit- 
tle girl” was wawing something in her 


hand— something which the woman | | 


recognized as a copy of the Juvenile. 


“Oh mamma, mamma!” she panted | 


breathlessly, as she came near. “Your 
story—your beautiful story! 
printed it at last!” 

The woman took the bright new 
copy of the publication and opened at 
the place indicaited. Her hands trem- 
bled a little, and something came into 
her eyes that blotted out ue fair 
printed page and beautiful illustra- 
tions. 

She glanced at the unopened letter 
in her hand; that made it seem even 
more real. Then, still in a dream, she | 
tore off the cover, and saw a type- | 
written sheet, with something tinted 
and folded, something that made her | 
heart bound and quiver, as x had done 
s long ago. It was a check—she | 
could see it was that—but the type- | 
written letter blurred, and she .and- 
ed it to the “little girl.” The “little 
girl” gave it one hasty glance, then— 


“Listen! Listen! she cried. “Oh, | 
— listen!” Then she read joy- | 
ously : ? 

Dear Madam: We take great pleas: | 


we, after all the years of waiting, in | 
offering to our readers this month | 
your beautiful little story, “Hopes | 
Afield.” It seems even better today | 
thaw when we took it so long ago. | 
Perhaps, like good wine, it has im- | 
proved for the keeping. Indeed, we 
hust offer this as our only excuse for 
the delay; but you must allow us to | 
“dd to our original payment anouner | 
check for am equal amount in order to 
make the price something near what | 
ve would pay for such a story today, | 
‘ad we trust that undismayed by the 
waiting, you wil let us have many 
ich from your pen. We are, my dear | 
am, 





The Juvenile Company. | 

As the woman listened, and saw the | 
‘ttle girl” with tne letter and check | 
"her hand, all her youth and joy 
“d ambition came surging back. 
little girl,” she cried, “I must—I 
Must go out into the tall grass once 


They’ve | 


Ex 
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@ better thing in the safe and never /more and look up at the sky!—A. B. 


Paine 
* + : . 

Count that day lost whose low, de- 
scending sun looks on lost opportuni- 
ties, no good, noble, deeds performed. 

“Not now,” has many a time and 
often been the death knell for golden 
opportunities. 





The cost of producing a bushel of 
grain one year is about the same as 
another year, yet, one year it may 
bring the farmer 59 cents or less, and 
another year one dollar or more. 

Every person engaged in agricul- 
tural pursuits and animal husbandry 
should exert himself to make it a 


SUCCESS. 
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To the Northwest 


New service via The North-Western Line 
from Des Moines to St. Paul-Minneapolis. 
Two trains a day beginning October 12. 
Through Day Coaches, Free Reclining Chair 
Cars, Pullman Drawing Room 
Best of everything. 
trains, well-ballasted track of heavy steel, 
fast time, shortest route, via the 


North-Western Line 


TICKET OFFICES: 
401 Walnut Street and Passenger Station. 
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Inquire at City Ticket Office, 514 Walnut Street, 
or Union Depot. | 
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Between Chicago, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis and Kansas City. 


) Great Western Limited 


The Newest and Most Sumptuous 
Train of Standard area 
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Home Amusements. 


Devoted to our Boys and Girls. Contributions 


solicited 








Little drops of water, 
Little grains of sand, 


Make the milkman’s and the grwu 
cer’s 
Bank accounts expand. 
+ > * * 7 


JANUARY ENTERTAINMENTS. 

A Calendar Party.—This is a unique 
and up-to-date party and may be given 
any time through January. The in- 
virations should be written on the 
backs of some of the tiny calendars 
which may be purchased at any drug 
or fancy goods store; or the little 
onés which are given away may be 
utiJized by taking off the calendar pari 
and putting this into as fancy a bach 
as you want, 

For decorations use all the old cat- 
endars you can get hold of from by 
gone years, and there will be a goodly 
lot of them; take such ones as the 
“Youth’s Companion” and most of the 
magazines and their calendars are real 
works of art. 

As each guest arrives he is given 
a book im which to register his name 
and a ‘New Year's” resolution. Theu 
he may turn the wheel of fortune to 
see what the year has in store for him; 
this wheel is made out of a circular 
piece of paste board with a spinner ou 
top, this spinner is turned or given u 
whirl and what ever fate it points a: 
when it stops is the one’s fate; the 
wheel is divided off into pants and on 
each part is written some thing tha. 
might very easily happen to any of the 
company, such as, “You will take a 
journey,” or “Expect a visitor,” “Look 
out for storms,” “Something new,” “A 
pleasant experience,” “An offer,” “A 
new friend,” and so on, 
many hits as possible, but being care- 
ful to not put anything on the wheel 
that might by any chance be personal. 

Next you might try giving some 
table charades, these being given by 
the use of objects instead of people 
the objects are shown on a table each 
charade by itself. You may take the 
names of people, books or geograph- 
ical laces, such as Little Rock (a lit- 
tle stone). “Bricks without Straw” 
(two bricks), “Uld Father Time” (an 
hour glass,) “Cork” (a piece of cork,) | 
and so on through the whole list, each. | 
object or set of objects is numbered 
and 
may show only one at a time giving 
the guests time to write in a little 
book what they think it is, by the num- 
ber corresponding to the number on 
the object. 

By the time you are through with | 
this it will be time for refreshments 
to be served, these may be simply a 
dish of ice cream and cake or what is 
far nicer, a regular meal consisting of 
a salad, a hot course, then the ice and 
coffee. I would give only this warn- 
ing, to have what you do serve of the 
very choiceest, and cooked as only 
members of this Home page can cook. 
If the company is very informal and 
all well acquainted an old fashioned 
oyster supper may be served and that 
is always about as successful as any 
thing, at least it was in my younge. 
days. 

If you dé@sire further entertainment 
after supper try making posters by 
each girl getting close to the wall on 
which is fastened a large piece of red 
paper, her shadow falls directly on 





|length of time or 
making as | 


| merriment and 
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this and a young man may trace the 


lines along the shadow and when com- 
| plete the picture part is cut out and 
| pasted on a large piece of black pape: 
and apiece of the black paper may be 
pasted over the opening made by cut: 
ting out the outline, the young man 
keeps one and the girl the other. Just 
before the company are ready to go | 
the New Year's resolutions are read 
and will occasion much merriment. 
Geneva March. 
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/ A SOAP BUBBLE PARTY. 
considered a 


\ 


Although sometimes 
trival amusement, only fit for young 
children, blowing soap bubbles has 
been an occupation appreciated and 
indulged in by great pnilosophers and 
men of science, and wonderful dis- 
coveries im optices and natural phi- 
losophy might be made with only 
a clap pipe and a bow! of soapsuds. 

A “soap bubble” is an uncouth, in- 
elegant name for such an ethereai 
fairy sphere. It is such a common 
everyday sight to us that we seldom 
give it the attention or realize how 
wonderful and beautiful is this fra- 
gile transparert liquid globe. 

Few persons can stand by anu 
watch another blowing bubbles with- 
out being seized with a desire to blow 


one for themselves. There is a pe- 
culiar charm or pleasure in the ver) 
act, which not many who have known 


it ever cutgrow. Ir some places “soap 
bubble parties’ are quite fashionable. 
At one of these gatherings the guests, 
old and young, furnished witn ciay 
pipes stand around a _ table, in the 
center of which is placed a fancy 
punch bowl filled with soapsuds. 
Prizes are awarded to those among the 
guests who successfully launch in air 
the largest bubble, and to those who 
keep theirs flying for the greatest 
send them highest. 
As may be imagined, these parties 
are very amusing, and everybody a 
first tries to prevent his or her neigh- 
bor from succeeding until, amid great 
confusion the hostes. 


announces that 


|the prize to be awarded a rule must 


ibe enacted 
|more attention 


compelling them to pay 
to their own efforts 
and not allowing them to molest each 


| other. 


laid om the table or the hostess | 


It is generally known that a bubble 
wiil burst if it touches any hard or 
smooth surface, but upon the carpet or 
a woolen cloth it will roll and bounce 
merrily. 

If you take advantage of this fact, 
you can, with a woolen cloth, make 
bubbles dance and fly around as lively 


‘as a jugglier’s gilt balls, and you wiil 
|be astonished to find what apparently 





|rough handling these fragile bubbles | 
| will stand when you are careful not to 
‘allow them to touch anything but the 
cloth. 

It may be worth remarking that 
the coarser the soap the brighter the 
bubbles will be. The compound known 
as “soft soap” is by some persons con- 
sidered the best for the purpose. 

A giant bubble may be blown by first 
covering your hands with soapsuds 
then placing them together so as to 
form a cup, leaving a small opening 
at the bottom. All that is then neces- 


cary is to hold your mouth about a| 


foot from your hands and blow into 
them. Buobles can be made in this 
way as large as any ordinary water 
pail. 
they invariably burst upon striking 
the floor, being unable to withstand | 
the concussion. 


if her guests expect ! 


These bubbles are so large that | 
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cure themselves at home with mild medicines 0a 
without the use of the knife. 13,000 sufferers The 
all parts of the country were cured last year by 
his wonderful absorption method. Judge George § An 
Edmunds, a leading attorney of Carthage, Ills, 
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POETICAL CONUNDRUMS. 
(Answers Next Month.) 
(1) 
Legs I have, but seldom walk; 
| backbite all, yet never talk. 


: ways fair; 
When you depart, ’tis twilight there.” 
One large piece of the water color 
|; paper we made ragged all around the 
edges, while over the page were fly- 
+) ing cupids and blossoms’ galore. 
Pray teli me, ladies, if you can, | Woven in and out among them were 
Who is that highly favored man, the words: 
Who though he has married many a “What a wonderful thing is love, 
wife, That cometh from above, 
May still live single all his life? And descendeth ike a dove 
, On some 


| “Day to my heart with you comes al- 





by adjectives beginning with all the 
betters of the alphabet in turn. 

“Mrs. Munsey’s cat is aesthetic,” 
Says one; “artless,” “amphibious,” 
“anonymous,” “ambitious,” says oth- 
ers, until all adjectives beginning with 
“a” are exhausted. 

Then the letter “b” is taken, and: 
the cat declared “benigh,” “belliger- 
ent,” “bashful,” “bibaceous,” “boister- 
ous,” ete.; then “captivating,” ‘“cau- 
tious,” “circumspect,” “comprehen- 
sible,” etc., and so on through the al- 


Th (3) 

to My first of anything is half, 

..y second is complete; 

And so remains until once more 
My first and second meet. 


(4) 
What is that which is 
The beginning of eternity, 
The end of time and space, 
The beginning of every end, 
The end of every race? 


(5) 
Your initials vegin with an A, 
You've an A at .{w.e end of your name, 
The whole of your name is an A, 
And its backward and forward 
same. 


the 


(6) 
Formed long ago, yet made today, 
I'm most employed while others sleep; 
What none would like to give away, 
Yet no one likes to keep. 


“WALA 





(7) . 
How shall the following be reaa? 
Uoao, but I o thee; 


yes cal 
es 0ono o, but O o me; 
a Then let my o thy o be 


o thee. 
. . = + 


MAKING VALENTINES. ~ 
One “hard times” year some of us 


And give o o I 
* 


verse the receiver. We used water 
color paper for some and cartridge 
paper for some, and a few out of white 
satin. One was made of three lengths 
of water color paper, on each page of 
which were scattered pansies in artful 
carelessness. On the first page in 
fancy lettering were the words: 

“St. Valentine’s Greetings to’—(the 
tame of the receiver). On the second 
page the verse: 

‘I thought to write such tender words 
today 

As should make all my feelings clear, 

But these are all the words that I can 
say, 

llove you and I love you dear 

On the last page there was a grace- 
ful pansy half concealing under one 
cfumpled petal the words, “Frae me.” 

Another one was treated in the same 
way except violets were used for the 
decoration and the verse: 

Music, when soft voices die, 
Vibrates in the memory; 

Odors, when sweet violets sicken, 
Live withim the sense .wey quicken. 

Another of the same kind with wild 
toses for the decoration and the verse: 
“Rose leaves when the rose is dead, 
Are heaped for my beloved’s bed; 

And so thy thoughts when thou are 
gone 
love itself shall slumber on.” 

Another was made on a piece of 
White satin, in the upper part was 
faintily painted a sunrise scene, with 
Wo figures; in the lower part the 
tars were peeping out over the same 

dscape at twilight, and but one 

re remained. In the center of the 
dece was the verse: 
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cause they prop-a-gate. 


ding? 


parrot be taught to speak? 
silly-bills. 


made our own valentines and they 
were beautiful. We tried to make the 
decorations suit the verse and -he, 


orite tunes; and how many tunes do 
they compose? Bank notes, they make 


upon to describe this wonderful cat 


But some it never hits 

Without it gives them fits, 

And scatters all their wits 
Ah, hum!” 


phabet. (Always omitting the letter 
ee "1 
The player who fails to supply an 
adjective beginning with the required 


You can imagine the delight with | letter, while there still remain any in 
which we mailed these Valentines; |the minds of the other players, must 
my running across one of them the| pay a forfeit. . 


other day brought it all very vividly 
to my mind. 


* + . * * 
<D Imitation. 

Tell everybody in the room that 
you will give each in a whisper the 
name of some animal, whose peculiar 
cry they are to imitate in concert at a 
given signal. 

To all but one person the simple 
charge to “keep perfectly silent” is 
given. Upon that one is bestowed thé 
name of “jackass.” .Then saying, “All 
be ready when I say three,’’ count 


“one, two, three!” When a lusty bray 
from the victim of the joke and a 
laugh from others, tell him that the 
general amusement has been at his 
expense. 


Geneva March. 
* + * * . 


CONUNDRUMS. 


What is the center of gravity? 
letter V. 

What word does your wife like best? 
The last one. 

How can you learn the value of 
money? Try to borrow some, 

Why do hens always lay eggs in the 
day time? At night they are roosters. 

Why is a hen immortal? Because 
her son never sets. 

Why are seeds like gate posts? 


The 


Be- 


Why is early grass like a penknife? 
Because the springs bring out the 
blades. 

Why is a buckwheat cake like a cat- 


It has\beén beautifully said, “The 
blossom not tell what becomes of 


tarpillar? Because it makes the but- 
terfly. its odor d no man can tell what 
Of what trade is a minister at a wed- | becomes gf\his influence and example 


that roll/away from him and go be- 
yond his keh on their perilous mis- 
sion.” 


A joiner. 

In what sort of syllables should a 

In polly- 
. - . * * 

All the cook stoves im the United 
States are of domestic manufacture, 
that being one of the articles that we 
do not import. The sales amount to 
over $31,000,000 a year. Exportations 
are very light, consisting of gas and 
gasoline stoves to Mexico and South 
America and some hard coal stoves 
to Europe. 


What notes compose the most fay- 


(four) for-tunes. 
* * + * ~ 


Mrs. Munsey’s Cat. 
Each person in the room is called 








We wish to announce that we will sell 
our entire line of 


KALAMAZOO 


S 6Steel Ranges, Steel Cook Stoves 
4 Band Round Heaters, direct tothe user on 
Thirty Days’ Free Trial. 

Ours is the sy My factory in the world selling di- 

rect. Goods the best that money can uce, 

Price 30 to 40 per cent below dealers. Cutat the 

right shows our patent oven eter with 

each range and stove. Catalog free. Write for it, 
Kalamazoo Stove Co., Nanufa Kal » Mich. 
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5,000 Agents Wanted to Sell 
“Frauds of America” or “Beware of Shams.” 


There are in our coun!ry 500,000 s windlers, confidence men and similar criminals 
This Book ex- 





who annually swindle the people out of several million doljars, 
poses all their Tricks and Schemes. You cannot be taken in by swindler» 


after reading it. a is — f — eines oe ye pn 
are waiting for it, millions wi uy it. Nea pages 
illustrated. In cloth, only $1.50 postpaid. 
A ENTS: ‘HIS 18 THE OPPORTTNITY OF YOUR LIFE. We start you in 
G. # business at our expense. Write for our to-day. We 
y highest commissions, supply books on credit and mail 
tnow. Canvassers are earning $10.00 a day. 


J. kL. NICHOLS & 
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WILBUR’S FOOD 
COSTS LESS THAN ONE CENTADAY & FIREE 





The actual results which we have seen in thousands of cases, have proven bevond doubt that Wilbur’s 
Food isa big money maker for feeders. We want to convince youand are willing todo so at ourexpense, 


WILBUR’ 4 FOOD m akes animals fat, sleek and healthy, 

It invigorates and fattens stoc 
For cows. running down on their milk and out of condition _it increases the 
It prevents contagious diseases among HOGS and quickly and 
Y it makes hens lay more and better _eggs and produces better 
BBks healthy and always ready for work. Every pound guaran- 


cool, bowe Is I 08e 


milk and improves its 
cheaply fatte ns them. 


teed to give atintartion. 


FREE! A PACKAG 


our ability to prove to + that itis a money-maker that we 
post office in full, 


Large enongh to last one animal two weeks. So great 
is our faith in Wilbur's Food and so sure are we of 
ive you a practical test of its value. 
number of cows, 
if you have ever used Wilbur’s Food. If you have not used it, we will send 
transportation fully prepaid. Write for it at once. Do not delav. We are the 
oldest manufacturers of Stock and Poultry Food in America and refer you to any bank in the country. 


WILBUR SEED MEAL COMPANY, 


of acres in your 
you a sample of W ilbur’s Food, 
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EXPENSE 


events disease, keeps the blood 
at small eost, and is a money- 





horses, poultry and number 


Second Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, U.S.A. 

















or Sheep grow rapidly and keeps them healthy. 





IT CONTAINS 43° 183 LARGE FINE ENGRAVINGS OF HORSES, CATTLE, SHEEP, GOATS, HOGS, POULTRY, ETC. 


The Covers ~ Printed ta Six Brilliant Colors. It eest us $3000 to have our Artists and Engravers make these Engravings. 
ent that Will Save You Hundreds of Dollars. This illustrated Stock Book also gives Description and History of the different Breeds of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Goats, 












Sheep in the World. 


We hereby offer $400.00 cash for the largest Ram of 
any breed or cross. Ram to be weighed November 20, 
1902, and sworn statement of owner and weigher and 





three witnesses to be forwarded to the ‘‘AMERICAN 


SHEEP BREEDER,’’ Chicago, Ill. Ram winning this 
offer to be delivered i in Chicago at the Live Stock Show 
in December, 1902, when the $400.00 will be paid by 
International Stock Food Co. 


“International Stock Food” is prepared from Herbs, Seeds, Roots, Barks. It makes Lambs 


It also increases the clip of wool. 





The Editor of this Paper will tell you that you ought to have our Stock Book for reference. 
a= WE WILL GIVE YOU $14.00 WORTH OF “INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD” IF BOOK IS NOT AS REPRESENTED. 
This Book Mailed Free, Postage Prepaid, If You write Us (letter or postal) and {@" Answer These 3 Questions: 


and m= of All Kinds. 









ist—RHame this Paper. 


est Stock Pood Factory in the ae 
Capital Paid in, $1,000,000 




















@nd—How much stock have you? 8rd—Did you ever use “INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD” for Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Hogs, Colts, Calves, Lambs or Pigs? 


International Stock Food Co., Miss: 


INTERNATIONAL WORM POWDER INTERNATIONAL GALL CLRE 
na a1. F bale), | lan ole) | eal olt) 1 INTERNATIONAUWHEAVE COAE 
INTERNATIONAL HARNESS SOAP. SILVER PINE HEALING OIL ETC 










AA Shipment from Ward's 


There must be considerable satisfaction to every 
man when he realizes that he has done some: 
thing wise and creditable, especiall 7 when it di- 
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rectly concerns the welfare of himself and family. 
Here is a man who is hauling a shipment home, 
content with the knowledge that all his a 
for-several months have been purchased at whole: 
sale prices, or in other words at a saving of about 
35O per cent over his home prices. 


He has no cause to worry as to what he will find inside 
the boxes. He has received shipments from us before and 
knows that everything will be found first-class and exactly 
as represented. Even if something is wrong, he knows that 
no firm in the country is more anxious to make it right than 
weare. We have customers everywhere—in every nook 
and corner of the United States. Beyond a doubt some of 
your neighbors deal with us. If you are not a heavy buyer, 
why not join with a neighbor and get your supplies by 
freight? It only takes 100 pounds to make a profitabie 
freight shipment. 

You may need a catalogue to start with. Our 1,000 page 
catalogue containing over 70,000 quotations and 17,000 
illustrations will be sent on receipt of 15 cents to partly pay 
the postage. This catalogue is already in the homes of 
over 2,000,000 careful buyers and should be in your 
home aiso. Send for it to-day. 


Montgomery Ward & Co. 


CHICAGO 


The house that tells the truth. 11 













Our International Stock Book contains a finely illustrated 










